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DEFECTS IN THE SCHOOLS AND THE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THEM.—(I.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT PAYSON SMITH, 
Auburn, Maine. 


One of the most serious defects in our modern 
school lies in its failure fo serve the individual. We 
have become accustomed to dealing with children 
in the aggregate instead of with the child as an in- 
dividual being. 

In the recent years which have seen rapid urban 
growth and extended educational advantages we 
have had to deal with rapidly increasing numbers. 
In disposing of numbers modern system came to 
our rescue and we found that we could meet- our 
new difficulties by creating classes or groups ar- 
ranged according to age, or size, or supposed ad- 
vancement in certain leading subjects. 

Modern system helped us further by devising 
courses of study to be administered in sections, so 
much a year to each of the groups it had helped 
us to arrange, and it gave us still more aid when it 
provided certain methods to be employed each 
year for the administering of each year’s quota to 
each year’s class or group, and thus was created 
our modern grade system of schools. 

The material, however, for whose benefit this 
system was to be conducted, was by no means as 
uniform as the system itself. 

Drawn from all races, from all strata of society, 
from all conditions and customs of living, repre- 
senting all sorts and varieties of natural and ac- 
quired tests, talents, and capacities, the teacher is 
confronted not only with the task of molding out 
of the mass a citizenship of a worthy type, but as 
well that of fitting each individual for the place for 
whose work he is best adapted. 

In certain phases of work our mass teaching has 
been a success. We have settled upon certain broad 
foundations which must be laid for~all other educa- 
tion, and we are accomplishing certain large re- 
sults with much credit. How much is to be done 
now, however, in way of making this school sys- 
tem of ours fit the child rather than the child fit the 
system is apparent to those who are in position to 
note the annual falling by the wayside of the thou- 
sands of children who cannot be crushed into com- 
pliance with the terms offered by a cast-iron school 
system. 

Of the teacher mass teaching makes few require- 
ments beyond the ability to keep a class in order, 
the knowledge of the section of the course of study 
to be administered to a given group, and a certain 
degree ofskillin presenting this material to her class. 
This course of study we have designed to meet the 
needs of an indeterminate individual whom we call 
the “average child,” these methods of teaching we 
have devised to meet the supposed intelligence, 
intuition, reason, and judgment of this same aver- 


age child, and we have given the former by means 
of the latter to all children regardless of the fact 
that our so-called average child is after all a com- 
posite child of the imagination and no real child of 
flesh and blood that was ever seen. 

While this defect which we are considering is 
due in a measure to the extreme to which system 
has been carried, it is likewise due in part to a 
false notion which many of our people, including 
some teachers, hold regarding the office of educa- 
tion. 

The idea has obtained that the public school, as 
well as other educational institutions, exists for the 
chief and nearly sole purpose of giving knowledge. 
The larger office of education is not to give knowl- 
edge; it is to develop power. Galileo well said: 
“You cannot teach a man anything, you can only 
help him to find it within himself.” 

We have spent, we are, still spending so much time 
and energy in teaching facts that we are neglect- 
ing that other more important duty, which is to 
help children to find themselves, to know and to 
use the power that in them lies. The value of a 
school system is not to be measured by the multi- 
tude of things a child must learn under it; rather is 
it measured by the point as to whether from the 
multitude of its offerings he can find the things, 
few or many, which will meet his needs. 

We are agreed that the subjects which we use as 
a medium for the educational process may be 
wisely or unwisely selected from the viewpoint of 
the mass. Is it not possible also that from the view- 
point of the individual this selection presents a 
question to be answered with equal care? 

That which will provide just the right mental 
stimulus for one child may not be at all the thing 
necessary for another. To direct any other than 
individual treatment is hardly less foolish than 
would be the act of a physician who should order 
for all his patients the same kind of medicine re- 
gardless of the ailments he is healing or the con- 
stitutions of his several patients. 

We have been much concerned of late regarding 
the abnormal child. We have awakened to our 
duty to the child tc whom nature has apparently 
been unkind. We are appreciating the extent of 
our obligation to the deaf, the blind, the crippled, 
the mental defective, and the moral delinquent. 
This awakening has come none too early. 

But while we are considering all these cases, who 
can say that he has ever had to do. with any child 
so absolutely normal, so evenly developed, that he 
presented no peculiarity nor weakness? 

When we shall have builded institutions in every 
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state and in every large city for those classes of 
children whom the public school cannot possibly 
serve, yet there will remain that vast majority of 
children who present ordinary peculiarities and de- 
ficiencies by no means to be over-looked because 
they happen to be so slight as to afford no justifi- 
cation for placing the children in special schools. 
In other words, it will still be the duty of the pub- 
lic school to treat as individuals the children who 
attend it. 

If our schools are to meet this demand then 
must our courses of study be framed so that in 
them will be found those things which will meet the 
needs of all children, our programs must be so ar- 
ranged as to afford time and opportunity for the 
teacher to meet her pupils individually, and we 
must cease to hold in sacred regard a system which 
is so systematic that it will neither break nor bend. 

If this school system of ours is maintained for the 
child shall we not adapt it to his needs, but if on 
the other hand, we cling to the belief that the child 
is created to feed the system then must we not ex- 
pect the continuance of present results, the casting 
out of multitudes who cannot be made over to meet 
its requirements? 

The advance made in recent years in methods of 

class instruction has been notable, but I believe it 
requires no seer to prophesy that in the years that 
are just ahead our greatest advance must be in 
making the public school a more efficient instru- 
ment in bringing the individual into his own inheri- 
tance. 
From the defects which I have just named to the 
next one in my list is a logical step. The principle 
which has been mentioned is as applicable to com- 
munities as it is to persons. In the matter of lay- 
ing educational plans it is possible to err in the too 
close imitationof others commendableinthemselves, 
but impossible of adaptation to the schools with 
which we have to do. It is certainly both natural 
and desirable that leadership be acknowledged and 
that we be ready to follow those whose rarer knowl- 
edge and keener insight make clear the pathway 
before us. 

Yet every superintendent knows that the same 
method of teaching will not always meet the same 
degree of success in the corresponding rooms of 
the same building to say nothing of the different 
school of the same town or city. The principle 
holds even in the broadest way. A scheme which 
works in New England may not be practicable in 
the South, nor may the one which is practicable in 
New York be equally so in Chicago. What is true 
of communities is likewise true of various types of 
schools. May I illustrate by calling your attention 
to the two types of school which we see, the one 
in the city and other in the country? With the 
rapid centralization of population, with the creation 
of the new and fascinating problems of city schools, 
with the larger funds at the disposal of city di- 
rectors, it has been natural that a preponderating 
attention should have been given to city school. 
While this condition has prevailed the country 
school has either been overlooked or it has been 
made to depend for its advancement upon such 
points as it could gather from the experiments tried 
in city schools. The result has been that improve- 
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ments in the country schools have been attempted 
along lines similar to those successfully tried in 
city school. But this effort to improve the rural 
school by imitation of a school created to serve a 
totally different type of community has been ac- 
companied with small profit to the former. 


INFLUENCES OF RURAL LIFE. 
BY HENRY FOWLE DURANT. 


What is this living then—this life—whether it be 
life in the city or in the country? It is education— 
education in the largest and widest sense; that is 
the great mystery of life. *We are not here to pass 
away a measured number of years only, a pebble 
can do that, the beasts can do that; we are here to 
educate, to unfold, to develop ourselves. Not the 
education of schools or college, or books alone, but 
the education of living, the development of 
heart as well as brain, of the affections and moral 
nature as well as the understanding—and of 
those higher faculties which are the earnest and 
prophecy of that other life, for which they are un- 
folding, even as the wings of the fledgling in un- 
folding are the promise and prophecy of his future 
migrations beyond the mountains and across the 
wide ocean. I hold, then, that beyond all question, 
as compared with city life, this life in the country, 
for all the objects and ends of this real culture and 
education, gives to man, not only the best, but the 
indispensable opportunities and advantages: the 
only text-books, the true great library, the real in- 
struction, the best teachers. 

In a practical and utilitarian point of view 
merely this rural life educates and instructs us all, 
and repeats its lessons daily and hourly, from the 
cradle to the grave. There are higher ends in life 
most certainly than its merely utilitarian and prac- 
tical necessities. There are higher objects of 
knowledge than what we call common sense. 
There are nobler pursuits than making money or 
owning houses and lands. But the daily lessons of 
utility, the practical duties and obligations of life 
are necessary. You know very well that the ripe 
juices, the enriching sweetness of corn and grain, 
would all be worthless and in vain if it were not 
for the hard and tasteless flint, the silex which 
forms the supporting stalk and stem of the waving 
grain and the golden corn. Even so is it with life, 
there are laws which we must obey, and hard and 
distasteful lessons which we must learn, supporting 
and sustaining lessons of prudence, of utility, and 
of practical duty. 

I cannot but believe that foremost among the 
daily lessons of life in the country is nature’s harsh, 
but kindly, democracy, not the democracy of par- 
ties, but that lofty and genuine republican demo- 
cracy which is higher than politics or parties—the 
democracy which teaches us the dignity of labor, 
the true self-respect and independence that we 
gain when for the first time we realize the great 
truth which nature teaches, that onlv real life of a 
true man is devoted to patient, thoughtful labor. 
Let us not shrink away from this first aspect of 
rural life as if from a harsh teacher, for this law is 
the lesson of a mother’s love, and with it we hear 
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from the same voices of the dignity of labor, of the 
happiness ‘which labor alone can give. 

If we listen more earnestly, if we look higher, we 
learn, too, that labor is the only true nobility, that 
work truly is worship. This is not the lesson of 
every-day life and experience only, but it leads to 
loftier ends also. 

We sometimes hear the complaint: “Oh, I have 
no luck; everything you do seems to prosper, but 
all I do goes wrong!” Not so; the law is, you 
must work if you wish for wages. Life is not to be 
trifled with, it deals in no chances, no good luck, 
but in certainties only. The great wheels revolve 
invisibly, slowly, but just as surely, just as inevita- 
bly as machinery. The laws of nature, the sure 
sunrise, the sure sunset, winter and summer are 
not more unchanging than the great laws of life, 
which whoso will can read. Life deals with cer- 
tainties only; and the harvest doth not roll its great 
golden waves in the west winds of autumn unless 
the seed were sown months ago in the spring. 

In the city this is not so; there are more fluctu- 
ating waves in the current of life. Men grow sud- 
denly rich or poor; property doubles in value or 
it becomes worthless, a prosperous adventure, a 
bold speculation, a rise in stocks—all these may 
bring fortune, as well as a life of prudent industry ; 
and although my settled conviction .is that all these 
even are the results of invariable laws, not what we 
without reflection call chance or luck, yet the proofs 
are not so obvious, the great chain and sequence of 
cause and effect is not so easy to understand as 
here in the country. 

On the contrary, how intelligible are the lessons 
of prudence, of foresight, of thoughtfulness, which 
the farmer’s life teaches him. No day but brings 
its duty, no season but brings its necessary labor. 
The farmer does not talk of luck or chance, or be- 
lieve that a fortunate rise in stocks will fill his 
barns. The seed must be sown—but that is not 
all; nature never gambles; she has taught him that 
she never deals in chances, the seed must be good 
—the ground must be ploughed. He may manure 
his land well or ill, but he knows there is no chance 
about it; unless he manures his fields they tell him 
we have no good luck for you; real estate may rise 
without manure, but corn will not. 

The corn must be cultivated, too, and weeded, 
and cared for; stocks and merchandise may in- 
crease in value without your labor, the root of all 
evil may grow without cultivation—no other root 
but weeds only will—and whether that is not a very 
noxious and dangerous weed is a question about 
which there are many opinions. This is but one 
illustration ; consider in how many forms these les- 
sons are repeated to you in your daily life ; consider 
in how many prudent virtues they are the neces- 
sary foundation. 


Do they not teach you also that the same laws 
regulate your social position, your moral being? 
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If you neglect your duties to your neighbors, do 
you hope to have their esteem? If your life is a 
daily routine of dishonesty, do you expect to be in 
good repute? If your life is immoral and dissi- 
pated, does it not wear away yourself, your name, 
your mind, and your moral nature? 

Daily, almost hourly, even in the city, although 
repeated in more doubtful and difficult language, 
do I see new proofs of that other, but similar law— 
an opportunity never comes back agvin. But in 
the country this is always before you. Does the 
seed time come back again ever? Can you ever 
put off until to-morrow the duty of to-day? Were 
I to sum this all up in one word, there is but one 
which I know comprehensive enough to embrace 
it all, and that is, indeed, a word full of meaning— 
labor! “Thou shalt labor’ is the commandment 
which life daily repeats to us. Every man has his 
task set before him, and the duty of patient, 
thoughtful labor is his blessing ; or, neglected, it be- 
comes his bane. In a thousand forms nature 
repeats the truth, that the laborer alone is what 
we call respectable—is alone worthy of praise, 
and honors, and rewards. In other years, men paid 
almost divine honors to the successful heroes, in 
their bloody wars; the soldiers returned home in 
stately procession, and triumphal arches were built 
in their honor, with silken banners fluttering from 
their sides, and bright garlands adorned their sculp- 
tured stones. These splendid structures were the 
tribute which man in those by-gone days paid to 
the victorious soldier; but nature does honor to 
her peaceful soldier still, and as every humble la- 
borer seeks his home at nightfall, a more majestic 
arch of triumph soars above him, and he marches 
bravely forward, conscious of a day of duty, and 
of successful toil, under that eternal arch, which 
was builded when the foundations of the great deep 
were laid. The sunset flings silken banners of 
crimson and gold along its stately sides, and the 
constellations from its deep blue vaults hang gar- 
lands there, in clusters of those holy stars which are 
the perennial flowers of heaven. 

Our fathers had this lesson of life, this 'esson of 
self-respect, this lesson of value, the nobility, the 
dignity of labor, taught to them in earnest long 
ago. The wide ocean divided them from royal 
power, and from the bonds of wealth and rank and 
custom ; the woods and the forests taught them to 
work if they would live; taught them, too, that the 
man who changed the wild wood and dreary marsh 
to happy home has done something, was a man 
better and more to be respected than the rich man, 
who might purchase or inherit it; taught them that 
the tangled bushes and rank weed and the gray 
moss would grow ove~ the man who did not work 
—taught them that man who could rule his farm 
could rule himself. 


{Address delivered at Dedham September 29, 1859. 
Edward Everett wrote of this address: “Let me thank 
you for your beautiful address,which I read with ex- 
treme pleasure.”’] 


A tactless teacher is always at cross-purposes with her world. The brook in its 


course to the sea does not stop to contend with the hill for the right of way, but goes 
around it.—Public School Journal. 
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A PLEA FOR TRUTH AND HISTORICAL PER- 
SPECTIVE. - 


BY ARTHUR C. BARROWS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


What is historical truth? If it cannot be de- 
fined, can it be know and told? The questions are 
less simple than they seem. It is evident that facts 
like the great charter of King John of England, 
1215, the emancipation of Russian serfs, 1858- 
1863, are known to us beyond reasonable question. 
‘Such knowledge comes to most of us like knowl- 
edge of the San Francisco earthquake or of Noah's 
flood. It comes upon the authority of others. To 
destroy our reliance upon its truth would require a 
successful impeachment of the credibility of the 
sources whence we derived our information. <A 
modicum of historical truth we feel sure of. Shall 
we be content with the modicum of certainty? A 
knowledge of the past is useful in the present and 
for the future. If the experiences and sufferings 
of our predecessors are to be of value, the circum- 
stances of their experience should be as fully known 
as possible, in order that it may be seen how far 
their conditions are ours and just what guidance 
we may receive. Details must clothe the skeleton 
of fact. Let us concede the fact of Noah’s flood. 
Evidence of flood in very early times is derived 
from other sources than the Bible. But consider 
the details of the story. How long would it take to 
collect two of every species of animals, if that were 
possible? Would a craft smaller than one of our 
ocean steamships contain them all? Would Noah 
and his family be sufficient of a crew to care for 


such an un-heard-of cargo? What would 
be done with the sustenance necessary 
for a hundred and (fifty days voyage? 
How would they get along with that very 


large number of creatures which habitually live by 
devouring other creatures? Reflections of this 
kind may make us skeptical about Noah’s details 
but they need not destroy our faith in the general 
outlines of his story. 

Modern instances are instructive. What were 
the real causes of the war between the United 
States and Spain in 1898? Was it a case of gen- 
uine national philanthropy? Who blew up the 
Maine? Is it conceivable that a Spanish agent 
should have been guilty of drawing upon his coun- 
try struggling to suppress the rebellion in Cuba, 
the armies of the greatest of western nations? If 
it was not done with Spanish connivance, ought 
Spain to have been held responsible? What re- 
lation did the excitement and the war appropria- 
tions bear to the newly passed American tariff? 
At present, perhaps no individual knows the truth 
about the above questions. If it were known and 
told, the interests reflected upon are so near and so 
sensitive that it might meet a most bitter antago- 
nism. National pride might be involved, and truth 
or probability is too deep, too weighty to tickle the 
vanity of unthinking partisans. The historians of 
this Spanish war are generally upon one side or 
other of the conflict. From a partisan we expect a 
favorable showing for his own side, and while many 
details of battles and sieges are correctly told, 
whenever it comes to opinions upon policies, causes, 
and purposes the probability of impartial state- 
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ments is about as great as in swapping horses. 
The critics and book reviewers confine themselves 
to showing that the author omitted a comma on 
page 4, line 9, and that it was at San Juan and not 
at Porto Rico where Colonel Jim Crow charged up 
a hill at the rear of his regiment. A century hence 
some ponderous German historical writer may have 
the time and the disposition to leave upon the 
shelves of our libraries and historical societies a 
much fuller, fairer, and more truthful account of 
the events of 1898 than any now extant. It will be 
fuller and fairer because through the result of wide 
information and very great condensation it will 
show both sides of the controversy. It should be 
more truthful because the writer is not the attorney 
for the plaintiff nor the defendant. And yet, stand- 
ing at a remote distance in time and space, will he 
be able to keep in the nostrils of his readers any of . 
the passions that threw down the little and seem- 
ingly helpless pen and caught up the sword? If 
he keeps alive the passions of the struggle can he 
keep the battle smoke from obscuring his view? 
Historical truth, then, would appear not always 
easy to come at and to tell. Of times that are 
near there is too much information, too great a vari- 
ety of views, passions too deep, and interests too 
prejudiced to make it easy to know what is the 
truth or how to attain it. The slow processes of 
the vears have not unwound the skein of results 
nor allowed us to see all the silent thoughts and 
forces that invisible and unknown are shaping us. 

Of times that are remote we do not know 
enough nor clearly enough to see precisely wherein 
they differ from our own. Certain interests were 
triumphant with the purse or the sword and _ they 
have given color to the work of the pen, have told 
their own story. The Indians of North America 
are little but a name, nor does the element of great- 
ness in the Indian character gain lustre with the 
years. The paleface owns the press and tells the 
Indian story. Yet in courage, fortitude, faithful- 
ness to friends, in what virtues the Great Spirit had 
given them to idealize, they rank with the greater 
races of mankind. 

Historians copy each other’s opinions. Certain 
characters are painted as the consummate villains of 
their time. They go from mouth to mouth as 
scapegoats, their misdeeds echoing down the ages 
as if they were the only or the isolated culprits. 
Benedict Arnold was detected and Andre was 
hanged, but does any one who knows the omni- 
presence of British gold in the closing half of the 
eighteenth century think Arnold the only or the 
most useful tool that Britain purchased in her 
struggle to bring her colonies to obedience? The 
most powerful motives are constantly operative to 
keep some of the darker secret¢ of such times from 
being told. 

The history of the United States is peculiarly 
limited by the natural geographical position and 
growth of the country. No history of France is 
even approximately complete without telling very 
much in the history of Europe. England likewise, 
with eighteen miles of blue water between her and 
the continent, is for the past four hundred years in- 
dissolubly linked with the history of the world. In’ 
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many of the smaller histories of the United States, 
in the period of the wars, 1775-1783 and 1812-1815, 
it is evidently considered that the wars of Great 
Britain and France in Europe during those years 
should form no part of the narrative. The result is 
that we have in many glorious pages the story of 
the victories of the Americans and French over 
such detached British forces as could be spared to 
America from the stupendous European conflict 
that shook the known world and formed an epoch 
in universal history. But the European side is 
omitted, and young America leaves school not even 
well enough informed to wonder how the United 
States navy of forty vessels came off victorious 
over the British navy of two thousand; how the 
jackies of the Nile and Trafalgar should ever have 
- had to lower their flag to the Hornet and the 
Wasp. No courage could make up for such a dis- 
crepaney in numbers. This ignorance may be pa- 
triotic, but it is none the less ignorance due to in- 
correct historical perspective. It is no sufficient 
excuse for disproportion to urge that great results 
have followed seemingly trivial causes. Read the 
history of your party and you may conclude there 
was no other of importance in comparison ; of your 
sect and you may infer that Omniscience regarded 
all others with pitying compassion; of your ideal 
statesman and you may conceive a most erroneous 
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idea of the precise part he played till you see him 
in the drama with the other actors. With party 
writers truth is not primarily an ideal. If they do 
not aim definitely at skilful and plausible misrepre- 
sentation, few are able to avoid it. The rewards of 
party writing are quicker and more certain. The 
votaries of truth often find her path rugged and be- 
set on either hand. History presents the specta- 
cle of a constant change in men, in measures, in 
ideals, as the result of the great underlying and 
often conflicting forces ever operative upon each 
individual,—self love, altruism, desire for wealth, 
power, fame. Monarchy or democracy, the indi- 
vidual or the group; our own day sees the indivi- 
dual subordinated, the group exalted. Men stand 
together even though dependence weakens and be- 
trays each one of them. But when they stood 
alone they were both strengthened and weakened 
by conflict with each other. Social advance was 
traced by the sporadic victories of leaders rather 
than by the purposive movements of organizations. 
The ability to see clearly is not given to all. The 
ability to understand varies widely in degree. He 
who can even approximate the truth is no mean 
artist and he who can describe large events seen 
from many sides, in a just proportion, in their times 
and places, must understand great affairs and speak 
of them without fear and favor. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


TORONTO. 


It was my privilege to be in Toronto twice 
within two weeks, once in attendance upon the an- 
nual City Teachers’ Association, and once in atten- 
dance upon the Province of Ontario Association. 
These were in no wise my first visits to that city, 
but they were the best by far. Toronto is a wide- 
awake, scholarly, cultured city, and Chief Inspec- 
tor, or City Superintendent, James L. Hughes, who 
has occupied this office for a third of a century, is 
one of America’s most devoted and aggressive edu- 
cators. In recognition of his long and distin- 
guished service his friends have arranged for him 
a four-months’ holiday in Europe, where he has 
already received invitations which make it possible 
for him to be accorded such attentions as have 
rarely, if ever, come to any other public school offi- 
cial of this‘country. 

It was my rare good fortune to be present when 
the teachers of the city said and sang their good-by. 
After a delightfully clever and heartfelt speech by 
one of the teachers, Mr. Hughes was presented with 
1 handsome gift from the principals, and then the 
teachers, eight hundred strong, sang with royal 
good will: “For he’s a jolly good fellow!” 

Undoubtedly there are other superintendents as 
much beloved by their teachers as is Mr. Hughes, 
but it hasnever been myprivilegeto see such a dem- 
onstration of it. Although he has been the official 
educational leader of the city for a third of a cen- 
tury, he is still a young man, intensely progressive, 
ardent, as keenly appreciative of sentiment 


as a man of twenty. I have known few men who 
have had a service as long as his. In every case 
the man has been of advanced years, a patriarch to 
the teachers, but in this case it is comradeship, 
charming conpanionship. The only other scene to 
compare with it in my experience was when the 
teachers of Pennsylvania gave Dr. Henry Houck 
$1,700 for a trip to the Holy Land. Of course that 
was on a different scale, so different that the two 
cannot be compared. I shall be happy always in 
the thought that it has been my privilege to be 
present on both these occasions. 

Another feature of the third of a century of hard 
work is the building of a beautiful new home by 
Mr. Hughes, into which the family will move while 
he is away, so that he will come back into the home 
he has been so long in planning. As is well known 
to our readers, Mrs. Hughes is as distinguished in 
the educational world as is her husband, being now 
the president of the International Kindergarten 
Association. 

Incidentally interesting is the fact that the presi- 
dent of the Province of Ontario Association, Wil- 
liam Scott, is a. brother-in-law of Mr. Hughes. 
They came to Toronto together as teachers nearly 
forty years ago, and every promotion that Mr. 
Hughes has had has made a place into which Mr. 
Scott has been promoted. If there is another such 
example of kinship, comradeship in professional 
service for forty years, it has not come to my 
knowledge. 


Toronto, whose civilized foundation was laid 
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one hundred and twenty-three years ago, was an 
Indian hunter trail termination from time immemo- 
rial and was named by them “Toronto,” or a “place 
of meeting.” Here nearly three centuries since 
was the scene of bloody Indian wars for the su- 
premacy of the best Indian civilization, and here 
have been the leading civic conflicts of the past cen- 
tury for the asc.ndency of the latest and best 
civic freedom in education, commerce, and the in- 
dustries. 

When Toronto was incorporated as a city in 
1834 there were nearly 10,000 inhabitants, which 
made it a considerable city from the States’ stand- 
point. To-day it is a city of 265,000, an area of 
eighteen square miles, one-tenth that of Chicago 
and nearly one-half that of Boston—and a valua- 
tion of $170,000,000. Ontario is the largest com- 
mercial and industrial centre in Canada. Toronto 
has more than two hundred freight trains entering 
and leaving the city daily. The city hall is literally 
the finest on the continent, and the King Edward 
hotel has no rival in more than four cities of the 
states. 

A. E. Winship. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND CHARACTER. 


In a recent discussion of public schools in the 
United States and their relation tc religion, a 
clergyman said, “We are bringing up all over this 


- broad land a lusty set of young pagans, who, sooner 


or later, they or their children, will make havoc of 
our institutions.” 

It is a broad statement. If it is true the fact is of 
the greatest importance, for the public schools 
surely fail to justify themselves if they do not build 
character as well as impart knowledge. The charge 
was made as an argument in favor of the introduc- 
tion of distinctly religious instruction in the public 
schools. 

But is it true? The Outlook of New York city 
has attempted to answer the question, not arbitra- 
rily, but by asking the opinion of nineteen college 
presidents, the heads of institutions of learning in 
the North and in the South, the East and the West. 
Their replies are based upon a study of the students 
in their own colleges, part of whom are graduates 
of public schools, part graduates of private or sec- 
tarian schools where religion is taught. 

Not one of the nineteen college presidents finds 
that the moral influence of the public school is in- 
ferior to that of the best private schools. All say 
on the contrary, that the public-school pupils enter 
life with as high moral conceptions and as much re- 
ligion as their companions from the private schools : 
but several of the presidents do notice a decided 
difference between the product of different public 
schools and different private schools—a difference 
which is always traceable to the character and per- 
sonal influence of the teacher. 

The result of the interesting inquiry is a splendid 
tribute to the public schools. The popular faith in 
them is not without justification. But two other 
conclusions should not be overlooked: the tre- 
mendous influence of good teachers, that is, teach- 
ers of strong and beautiful personal character, and 
the influence, in morals and religion, of the home. 
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If there are no religious influences in the home, 
nothing which the schools can teach will supply the 
lack ; and if there is religion there, the pupils in the 
public schools will do very well without special re- 
ligious instruction—Youth’s Companion. 

THE TREND IN AMERICAN EDUCATION.—(IV.) 


BY JAMES E. RUSSELL, 
Teachers College, New York. 


The next step is to see that the common man is _ 


equally well provided for. A beginning has been 
made in the enrichment of the course of study in 
our elementary and high schools, thus giving a 
choice of studies and better preparation for life if 
the pupil knows how to choose wisely; in the intro- 
duction of the natural sciences, manual training, 
and the domestic arts, thus giving some acquaint- 
ance with the industrial processes underlying our 
civilization if the subjects be well taught; and fi- 
nally, in the differentiation of the school courses and 
school work whenever the future vocations of the 
pupils are definitely known, as in the negro 
schools of the South, the county agricultural 
schools of Wisconsin, and the trade schools of 
some of our eastern cities. 

But all this is only a beginning. At best but 
little can be done before the age of fourteen, but 
that little can be of the right kind. In teaching 
arithmetic we can as well present problems of 
every-day significance as those which are never 
mct with cut of school; in reading we can read 
that which is worth remembering; in history we 
can dwell upon some events which are not politi- 
cal; in science we can prepare for farming as well 
as for college; in manual training and the domestic 
arts we can do in the small what the race has done 
in the large in its efforts to provide food, clothing, 
and shelter, and to perfect means of communica- 
tion and transportation. If nothing else is gained 
from the elementary school than a wholesome re- 
spect for man’s industry, a good basis is afforded 
for participation in man’s occupations. 

The serious preparation for practical life begins 
for the great majority of us at the age of thirteen 
cr fourteen, on leaving the elementary school. 
The most dangerous period in the life of a boy or 
girl lies just ahead—say up to the age of nineteen 
or twenty. This is the time when the average boy 
must learn to be self-supporting, and when the girl 
must fit herself for domestic duties. It is the time, 
too, when technical training counts for most. I 
contend that every American boy and girl is en- 
titled to practical help in this time of greatest need 
-—and at public expense, too, if the state main- 
tains high schools, universities, and professional 
schools for those who aspire to leadership in pro- 
fessional life. My reasons for this contention are :— 

1. Anything that will contribute to the greater 
efficiency of the workman is a contribution not only 
to his cwn well-being, but to the wealth of the 
nation. 

2. Anything that will lead the workman to take 
more pride in his work tends to make him a better 
citizen and a more conservative member of society. 

If it be possible to make each man, no matter 
what his social standing may be, an honest leader 
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in his own field, a workman who is not ashamed of 
his handiwork, then we need fear no criticism of 
cur colleagues across the sea, nor need we as an 
industrial people fear the competition in the world’s 
markets. More than that, we need never lose faith 
in the righteousness of American ideals or dread 


the consequences of our social democracy.—Ad- 
dress. 
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THE CIGARETTE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. D. HERVEY, 
Malden, Mass. 

Nar the close of school I announced to the principals 
that I hoped to be able with their assistance to make a 
careful study of the extent to which our children were 
using tobacco, especially the cigarette, and to ascertain 
if possible to what extent, if any, the use of tobacco was 
telling on their health, scholarship, and morals. It is 
believed the hysterical persuasion and violent denuncia- 
tion are alike useless, and that unless facts and argu- 
ments can be presented to boys which will appeal to 
them on their own plane of thought as sound and con- 
vincing, they had better be left alone to follow in peace 
the example of their elders. 

Accordingly, the following circular was sent to the 
teachers :— 

To Teachers:— 

I want you to help me to get at some perfectly _reli- 
able facts in regard to the effect upon growing boys of 
cigarette smoking. If there is no appreciable difference 
between boys who use tobacco and boys who do not, we 
need give ourselves no further concern on the subject. 
If boys who use tobacco are, as a rule, as well physi- 
cally as those who do not, if they get along as well in 
their studies and behave as well, we should know it. 
If, on the other hand, they are inferior in all these re- 
spects, we should know that; and we should be able to 
present the facts to the boys themselves in a way so 
sane and reasonable as to appeal to their judgment and 
to influence their conduct. 

Each teacher who has boys in her room who use to- 
bacco will please select at least one for special study 
according to the outline sent herewith. For the sake 
of comparison, she will select by lot one boy from the 
total number of her boys who do not use tobacco and 
study him according to the same outline. 

Preliminary reports will be called for on December 15. 
Let this study be as scientific as possible and wholly 
free from bias. Let the plain facts for or against cigar- 
ettes speak for themselves. 

Teachers, of course, will not let the pupils selected 
know that they are the subject of special study, and the 
names of such pupils will not appear on the reports sub- 
mitted to me. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry D. Hervey, 
Superintendent. 

Along with the circular was sent the following out- 

line to guide the teachers in their study:— 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF BOYS USING 


CIGARETTES. 
1. Age? undersized, weazened, 
*Physical unkempt, sallow, weak 
2. Height? character- often sick, headache, 
istics. sore eyes, lazy, 
8. Weight? nervous. 
4, Vision? dull, unable to think 
5. Hearing? *Mental at times, mentally 
6. Rank in studies? character- dwarfed, incapable of 


istics. sustained attention, 
poor memory, poor 
reasoning power. 


a 


Number of times not 
promoted? 
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8. How long has he used 
tobacco? 
9. Where and how does he *Moral char- weak of will, 
get it? acteristics. coward, liar, 
degenerate, 
10. Has he tried to stop? vulgar, influ- 
ence bad,dis- 
obedient, dis- 
respectful, 
truant. 


11. Does he now wish to 
stop? 
12. Does he believe the habit injurious? 
13. Attitude of father toward son’s habit? 
14. In your judgment has cigarette smoking contrib- 
uted materially to the results as indicated above? 
15. Mention other causes which in your judgment may 
have also contributed to the same results. 

It should be said distinctly at the outset that the re- 
sults of such a study made under the necessary limita- 
tions under which this study was made can lay little 
claim to scientific accuracy. All that can be claimed is 
that the results show in a broad way how boys using 
cigarettes, or tobacco in any form, compare physically, 
mentally, or morally with an equal number of boys 
chosen by lot from the number of those in correspond- 
ing grades who do not use tobacco. 

The only excuse for taking up such a matter as this is 
that whatever vitally affects the physical, mental, and 
moral condition of the children whom we are expected 
to instruct, cannot be regarded as a matter of indiffer- 
ence to us. ‘The school, whether rightly or wrongly, has 
felt more and more compelled to take upon itself duties 
formerly performed by the home, and even, as in this 
ease, to counteract the influence of many homes. 

Of the replies received, forty sets were found com- 
plete enough to use. The pupils selected ranged in 
grade from the second to the ninth and in age from 
seven years and six months to fifteen years and nine 
months. The average age of the smokers was thirteen 
years, 2.9 months and of the non-smokers eleven years, 
9.37 months. From this it would appear that those who 
use tobacco are one year, 5.5 months older for their 
grades than are those who do not use tobacco. The 
cause for this will appear more evident later on. 

The average height of the smokers was 55.87 inches, 
while for the non-smokers it was 56.1 inches. That is, 
notwithstanding the fact that those who do not use to- 
bacco are almost a year and a half younger, they ac- 
tually average .23 of an inch taller. 

From a table prepared by Dr. Franz Boos, showing 
the average height of 45,151 boys in Boston, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Worcester, Toronto, and Oakland, the 40 
smokers were 1.13 inches shorter than they should be 
for their age, while the non-smokers were about 2 
inches taller than the average. 

The average weight of the smokers was 85.45 pounds 
and of the non-smokers it was 81.92 pounds. According 
to the table of Dr. Boos, boys of the age of the smokers 
should weigh 82.8 pounds and boys of the age of the 
non-smokers should weigh 72.2 pounds. From this it 
would appear that while the smokers weighed 2.62 
pounds more than the average, the non-smokers weizhed 
9.72 more than the average, a difference of 7.1 pounds in 
favor of the non-smokers. 

Of the smokers, 33 had normal vision and 6 had poor 
vision, while of the non-smokers, 39 had normal vision 
and 1 had poor vision, 

Of the smokers, 34 had good hearing and 5 had poor 
hearing, while all the non-smokers had normal hearing. 

Of the smokers, none stood excellent in his studies, 


2 ranked as good, 12 as fair, 26 as poor. 
Of the non-smokers, 15 ranked as excellent, 14 as 


good, 11 as fair, and not one as poor. 


*Underscore words that fit or substitute others that meet the case 
better. Cross out words that do not apply. 
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Of the smokers, 8 had failed of promotion once, 14 
had failed twice, 8 had failed three times and one four 
times, making a total of 64 failures. In other words, 31 
boys out of the 40 had failed of promotion one or more 
times. 

The cost to the city for the tuition of one boy for 64 
half years or 32 years would be about $1,000. If it can- 
not be said that the repetition of an aggregate of 64 
half years of school on the part of 31 boys would mean 
any actual additional expense to the city, it may be 
said with perfect truth that these 31 boys lost in the ag- 
gregate 32 years of precious time, which is a far more 
serious matter not only to the boys but to the city. 

It was recorded of one boy that before he began to 
use tobacco he had secured a double promotion, but that 
since he had acquired the habit, he had failed of promo- 
tion twice. 

Of the non-smokers, 6 had failed of promotion once, 
and 1 had failed twice making a total of 8 failures as 
against 64 for the smokers, 1-8th as many. 

Of the smokers, 11 had been using tobacco a year or 
less, 9 had been using it for 2 years, 12 for 3 years, 1 for 
4 years, 2 for 6 years, 1 for 7 years, and 4 not reporting. 

Seventeen said they bought their tobacco, 16 said they 
had it given to them, and 6 said that they picked it up 
on the street. 

While it is not expected that the habit of cigarette 
smoking among boys can be broken up, it does seen 
within the bounds of possibility in a city possessing the 
high moral tone of Malden, that the illegal selling of 
cigarettes to minors can be stopped. 

The law of the state of Massachusetts governing the 
sale of cigarettes, acts of 1901, chapter 373, reads as fol- 
lows:— 

An act to prohibit the sale or gift of cigarettes to any 
person under the age of eighteen years. 

Section 1. No person shall sell a cigarette to any per- 
son under the age of eighteen years. 

Sect. 2. No person other than the minor’s parent or 
guardian shall give a cigarette to any minor under the 
age of eighteen years. 

Sect. 3. Any person violating any provision of this 
act shall be punished by a fine not exceeding fifty dol- 
lars. 

Sect. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent here- 
with are hereby repealed. 

Approved May 8, 1901. 

Another act passed in the same year similarly covers 
snuff and all forms of tobacco. More than thirty states 
have similar laws, some making the age as low as six- 
teen. 

Twenty-three boys had tried to stop smoking, while 
15 had not. Twenty-seven wished to stop, while 7 did 
not. Twenty-eight thought the habit injurious; while 11 
did not. Ten parents were either totally indifferent or 
favored the habit for their sons, while 20 parents did 
not favor it. The views of 10 were not known. Twenty- 
nine teachers thought that cigarette smoking contributed 
materially to the results as indicated on the papers filled 
out, while 5 did not. 

On the physical side of the smokers, 1 could b2 
classed as good, 5 as fair, 34 as poor. The words most 
commonly used to describe the cigarette smoker were 
the following: Undersized, weazened, unkempt, sallow, 
weak, often sick, lazy, nervous. Almost every smoker 
was said to be lazy. The words used to describe the 
non-smokers were frequently such as the following: 
Sturdy, well kept, strong, well developed, energetic, etc. 

On the mental side, of the smokers, not one could be 
ranked as excellent, but 2 as good, 2 as fair, while 26 
were ranked as poor. The words most frequently usel 
to describe them were the following: Dull, unable to 
think at times, mentally dwarfed, incapable of sustained 
attention, of poor memory, of poor reasoning powers. 
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The words often used to describe those who did not use 
tobacco were the following: Studious, clear-headed, 
alert, self-reliant, of good memory, quick, keen, atten- 
tive. 

On the moral side, of those who used tobaceo, not one 
could be classed as excellent, not one as good, while 14 
were classed as fair, and 26 as poor. They were fre 
quently described as weak of will, liars, cowards, and 
truants, 

Of the non-smokers, 18 could be classed as excellent 
morally, 19 as good, 3 as fair, and not one as poor. 

The following table shows more in detail how the 
smokers compared with the non-smokers physically, 
mentally, and morally :— 


SMOKERS. 


NON-SMOKERS. 

No. No. 
Unkempt....... 17 
20 

MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

2 


Unable to think at times.. 31 
Mentally dwarfed........ 12 
Incapable of sustained at- 


MORAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

7 

12 

15 


While no one would wish to claim that the non-smok- 
ers were paragons of virtue, yet no one comparing the 
reports of the 40 smokers with those of the 4) non- 
smokers could avoid the conclusion that for some rea- 
son or other there was a very marked difference in fa- 
vor of the latter class. 

I am well aware that there has been nothing brought 
forward in this study to prove that the use of tobacco 
is injurious, physically, mentally, or morally, to growing 
boys. Undoubtedly many other causes not mentioned 
here have contributed to the results as indicated. The 
only fact that can be accepted is that 40 Malden school 
boys who have been in the habit of using tobacco made 
a very poor showing in all essential particulars when 
compared with 40 other Malden boys not using tobacco 
chosen entirely at random from corresponding grades. 
Boys may use tobacco because they are physically and 
mentally weak and morally unsound, or they may be- 
come physically, mentally, and morally impaired becau-e 
they use tobacco, or each factor may he partly cause 
and partly effect. In any event, the results of this 
study would seem to indicate that a close connection ex- 
ists between low mentality, physical weakness, and 
moral delinquency and cigarette smoking. If this be 
true, the cigarette, far from being the sign of manliness 
and of superior intelligence, should be regarded as the 
badge of the physical weakling, the mentally incompe- 
tent, and the murally unsound. Perhaps the majority 
of boys begin to smoke because they think it is smart, 
Not being able at their tender years to discriminate 
wisely between the habits of their elders which they may 
safely imitate and those which they may not safely imi- 
tate, they seem especially attracted to what they con- 
sider the manly art of smoking. 
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If boys could be led to believe the fact so clearly 
brought out in this study, viz., that in general among 
growing boys cigarette smoking must be taken ag pre- 
sumptive evidence of mental stupidity, moral unsound- 
ness, and physical weakness, the habit would have been 
dealt its severest blow. 

As to the prevalence of cigarette smoking in our 
schools, little can be said with confidence. From the 
nature of the case it is not to be expected that entirely 
accurate statistics can be obtained. The figures given 
herewith may be taken as giving some indication of the 
prevalence of the habit. 


Number in elementary schools smoking between the 
following ages:— 
Ages 6-7 7-8 8-9 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 14-15 15-16 
Beys 2 5 7 2@ 2 24 35 29 34 24 
16-17 17-18. 


9 3 
Total 224 


The Ayers, Franklin, Pierce, Coverly, Converse, and 
Judson report no pupils using tobacco. 

Of the other buildings, one has 46 per cent. of the to- 
tal number, and four buildings have 79 per cent. of the 
total number reported. 

In the high school, it is probable that considerably 
more than a third of the boys use tobacco either habit- 
ually or occasionally, and that more than half of this 
number began the practice in the grammar grades. 


WHY OUT-DOOR NIGHT AIR IS BENEFICIAL. 


1. Medical authorities tell us that breathing 
outdoor night air is especially beneficial to persons 
having weak lungs. What reason can be given 
for this statement ? 

It is undoubtedly due, in part, to the fact that the 
air near the ground, with its load of heavy imputi- 
ties, is forced into the soil by the increased atmos- 
pheric pressure at night, and the purer air from 
above comes down to take its place. 

2. What conditions are necessary for germina- 
tion of seeds? 

Seeds must have warmth, moisture, and air in 
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order to germinate. Darkness is not necessary, 
but a seed will germinate much more readily in 
darkness than in light. Some seeds, such as corn, 
rice, and a few others, will germinate when cov- 
ered with water, but these seeds contain enough air 
to start the sprout, and in addition to this, they ob- 
tain a small quantity of air from the water. 

3. What are the elements of plant food? 

There are thirteen elements of plant food, nine of 
which are obtained directly from the ground. Of 
these nine, three are of so much importance that 
they have been called the “tripod of agriculture.” 
They are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
It is estimated that for every one thousand pounds 
of grain, corn takes from the soil about eighteen 
pounds of nitrogen, seven pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and four pounds of potash. For the same 
amount of wheat, about twenty-four pounds of ni- 
trogen, nine pounds of phosphoric acid, and six 
pounds of potash is required. A thousand pounds 
of oats grain takes from the sojl twenty-three 
pounds of nitrogen, eight pounds of phosphoric 
acid, and six pounds of potash. Nitrogen is added 
to the soil by growing leguminous crops, such as 
clover, peas, beans, and alfalfa. A good crop of 
clover will put into the ground more than one- 
third as much nitrogen as a good crop of corn 
would take from the same field. The greater part 
of the nitrogen in the soil is found near the surface. 
Its compounds are easily broken up or dissolved by 
water, and much of it is lost by leaching, and by its 
escape into the air, from fall plowed land, clean 
fields, or grounds left bare in winter. 

4. What is the effect of under drainage upon the 
temperature ofthe soil? 

As heat is taken from the air to change water into 
vapor, evaporation is a cooling process, but under 
drainage by decreasing the amount of surface 
evaporation enables the soil to absorb more heat 
from the air, and by thus making the soil warmer 
an earlier germination and a more rapid growth of 
plants is secured. 


. MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL. 


RECITATION (one of the older pupils).—In_ the 
dawn of Memorial Day, behold the spirit of a 
great nation! It is the spirit which breathes from those 
who love their country, and will not let its heroes die. 
It is the spirit which honors a valorous foe and grass 
his hand in friendship when the struggle of war is over. 
It is the spirit which stands at the guns when the eneny 
comes, but forgets and forgives when the smoke of peace 
ascends. In this day, behold the bond which makes us 
one nation, one people, under one flag, and that Wash- 
ington’s flag! This bond has been sealed by the offering 
of precious lives whose memory we would hallow to-day 
by visible tokens of patriotic love. To-day, unseen 
hands beckon us, airy tongues implore us to stand true 
to the spirit of high purpose and self-sacrifice which gave 
us a free country. 

To-day, we come with hearts full of gratitude for the 
sacrifice of noble lives; with feelings full of sympathy for 
those who yet mourn the “vacant chairs” thus made; 
but with patriotic pride and high hopes for this our coun- 
try that everywhere keeps the spirit of patriotism aglow 
by devotion to its flag and its brave defenders, 


To-day this flag shall speak from the grass-grown 
mounds made sacred by the dust of our heroes. It shall 
tell not of war and blood, but of peace and plenty; not of 
hatred and sectional strife, but friendship and union. 
Yet it tells the youth of to-day, “Never let this flag be 
dishonored. Spring to its rescue whenever and where- 
ever assailed.” It tells them, “Be wary, be ready, but 
not aggressive.” 

This flag shall mingle its “red, white and blue” with 
the colors of the blossoms which tenderly speak our love, 
and symbolize the motives of the day. 

There is something in the flowers not seen in their 
beautiful hues, not borne in their delightful fragrance, 
nor patterned in their lovely forms, There is a_ spirit 
which bids them come forth with the wakening year, 
and renews them ever as the seasons roll. There is im- 
mortality in the flower. It seems to perish with the day, 
but it will bloom again, and forever. 

Martyred heroes, the flag which you loved so well shall 
tell of your fearless valor in freedom’s cause, The blos- 
soms that we bring, as the tender tribute of the day, 
shall, in their purity and beauty, symbolize the immortal 
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life which even now is yours. The harvest of yourdeeds bearing the olive branch of peace. should animate the 


is begun; it will never end! 
2. “How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She then shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


3. The nation that forgets its heroes is ready for its 
own burial. Love of country does not exist where its de- 
fenders are forgotten. Our strength as a nation grows 
mighty as its people take in the spirit of its founders and 
defenders. The courage of all the states, north and 
south, east and west, has been proven by a conflict long, 
stubborn, and terrible. It is over. Memorial Day has 
come. The scarred veterans, who yet answer to the 
roll-call of the brave, bring flowers in their hands and 
love in their hearts for the old comrades of the battle 
days. How sweetly tender is this sight! Yet how grand' 
Your tears shall not be shed in vain! The lesson you 
teach to-day shall sink deep into the hearts of the youth 
who have learned your story. The glorious flag which 
you kept at the mast-head, and over the capitol’s dome, 
shall never be lowered in disgrace so long as the graves 
you now hallow are the shrines of a “Memorial Day.” 
Your slow and measured step is not the tread of fear. 
Your bowed head is not the sign of shame. We read 
courage, and patriotism, and valor in it all. 

As the veterans, one by one, take their last look upon 
the old flag, the “Sons of Veterans” will fill the lessening 
ranks. As you strike your tents for the last time, we 
hear your voices in every breeze:— 


“O land of lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 
For thee our sons shall nobly live. 
And at:thy need shall nobly die!’ 


SONG—“Speed our Republic.” 

4. Sometimes there is crowded into a simple event the 
spirit of a nation. “North” and “South” met at the bier 
of the great captain who led the Union armies to victory. 
Johnston and Buckner upon one side, Sheridan and Sher- 
man upon the other. No words can picture that scene. 
The spirit of freedom joined the hands of those four 
brave commanders. The benediction of the great man 
whom they bore to the tomb rested upon their heads. 
Although triumphant as a conqueror of armies, General 
Grant’s greatest victory came after the last sword had 
been sheathed. It was the victory of generosity and for- 
giveness towards the surrendered hosts. It was “When 
his work was done that this man of blood was as tender 
towards his late adversaries as a woman towards her 
son. He imposed no humiliating conditions, spared the 
feelings of his antagonists, sent home the disbanded 
southern men with food and horses for working their 
crops, and when a revengeful spirit in the executive 
chair showed itself and threatened the chief southern 
generals, Grant, with a holy indignation, interposed him- 
self, and compelled his superior to relinquish his rash 
purpose.” 

It was such a magnanimous spirit that brought John- 
ston and Buckner to represent the southern soldiery at 
his burial, and caused the tears of all true patriots 
everywhere to mingle on that day. No wonder that 
“sympathy rolled as a wave over the land.” Slavery 
was indeed dead, conquered by freedom in the lead of 
one who knew not revenge. The spirit of this great man 


memorial services of to-day and for all time to come. 
SONG (school)—“God Save the State.” Tune: “America.” 


God bless our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand, 
Through storm and might! 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Raler of wind and wave, 
Do Thou our country save 
By Thy great might. 


For her our prayer shall rise 
To God above the skies; 
On Him we wait: 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 
God save the state. 
—Selectel. 
It is not the names of the great leaders alone that 
we remember on this Memorial Day. ‘The national 
hymns are for all who served their nation,—on the bat- 
tle-field, in camp, in hospital, in the still sentinel watch; 
by pen or tongue, by word or deed; anywhere that a pa- 
triot wrought or spoke is the “battleground of Freedom.” 
The dirges and the symbols of our love to-day are for the 
most obscure, the “unknown” who gave us all—their 
lives. Of such, an eloquent and patriotic divine says:— 

“Dead upon the field of honor’! This is the record of 
thousands of unnamed men, whose influence upon other 
generations is associated with no personal distinction, 
but whose sacrifices will lend undying lustre to the na- 
tion’s archives and richer capacity to the nation’s life. 
And yet these martyrs are remembered by name. Go 
visit the mourning homes of the land; homes of wealth 
and plenty, some of them, but richer now by the conse- 
eration of sacrifice. Many are homes of toil and obscur- 
ity, from which the right hand of support has been taken 
away, or the youthful prop. Poor and _ obscure;—but 
these the unknown fallen, have names, and riches of sol- 
emn, tender memory. And what heralding on palatial 
wall more glorious than the torn cap and the soiled uni- 
form that hang in those homes where the dead soldier 
comes no more?... What aristocratic legend refers to 
a prouder fact than that recited in the still, summer fie'd 
where he labored, and by the winter fireside where his 
place is vacant. ‘He fe) in the great war for Freedom 
and for Union.’ ” 

SONG—“Tribute to the Brave.” 

6. We have now, nothing to fear but ourselves. We 
are One by the configuration of nature, by the impress of 
art.... We are One by the memories of our fathers. 
We are One by a constitution and a Union which have 
not only survived the shock of a foreign and of a civil 
war, but have stood the abeyance of almost all adminis- 
tration, while the whole people were waiting breathless, 
in alternate hope and fear, for the issues of an execrable 
crime. With surrender to each other of all our old sec- 
tional animosities and prejudices, let us be One hence- 
forth and always in mutual regard, conciliation, and af- 
fection! 

“Go hand in hand, O states, never to be disunited! Be 
the praise and heroic song of all posterity! On this aus- 
picious day let me invoke, as I devoutly and fervently 
do, the choicest and richest blessings of heaven on those 
who shall do most, in all time to come, to preserve our 
peace and concord.”—R. C. Winthrop. 
RECITATION—Selection from Longfellow’s “The Ship 

of State,’ “Sail on, O Union,” ete. 


J. F., Missouri: Every week the Journal brings 
to me a fund of stimulating material that delights 
and instructs, Long liye the Journal of Educa- 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(XIV). 


BY LORADO TAFT. 


One of the great pleasures of reading great 
authors is the constant recognition of well-known, 
often-quoted passages. Wehaveall heard of the man 
who thought Shakespeare had a pretty easy time 
of it after all, since his plays are “more than half 
quotations.” He knew enough to recognize them, 
at any rate, and that is a satisfaction in itself. One 
enjoys a similar pleasure in wandering through the 


HOMER. 


churches and museums of Europe. Every little 
while you will come upon some beautiful thing—a 
painting or statue—which you have known for 
years by means of photographs or casts, and it is 
such a pleasant surprise to find the original before 
your eyes. 

When in the museum of Naples two summers 
ago the writer was startled to find himself face to 
face with the extraordinary bust which we picture 
to-day—the famous head of Homer. Never mind 
if they do say that there never was a Homer—that 
is, a single Homer—when we lock upon this noble 
countenance we feel that it represents a very real 
man; we are convinced that here is a poet who 
might have written the “Iliad” and “Odyssey.” 
This is one of the saddest, grandest faces of all an- 
tiquity. 

A little reflection will convince us, however, that 
the head is, after all, but an ideal portrait. The 
great blind minstrel journeyed and sang his glori- 
ous songs away back in the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury before Christ—and the Greeks were not mak- 
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ing such busts in those days. Not a thing remains 
to us with certainty of that period. The sculpture 
of even 300 years later was as funny as some of the 
heads that the children model nowadays. It is be- 
lieved that this bust dates from the ‘Hellenistic 
period” of which we have already told, coming 
within two or three centuries of the Christian era. 
So it represents not the real Homer, but the later 
Greek ideal of Homer. It shows just how they 
thought he should have looked, and we are all 
pleased to accept the ideal as perfectly satisfactory. 
Sculptors are often called upon nowadays to make 
ideal portraits, and it is a good test of an artist's 
imagination and skill. If he is able to conceive a 
head that seems adequate to satisfy all of our ideals 
it is a great achievement. This .is what Mr. St. 
Gaudens has done in his “Deacon Chapin,” French 
in his “John Harvard,” and MacMonnies in his 
“Nathan Hale.” 

How perfectly the unknown sculptor has caught 
the sightless look! Even from a distance one 
recognizes the expression, although the eyes are 
not closed. The face-is calm and serene, but the 
eyebrows are lifted, as is so often the case with the 
blind; they seem to be always trying to open their 
eyes. How like the rest of us they are! We are 
all trying so hard to know and to understand, long- 
ing to become better acquainted one with another, 
to peer into the mystery of life, yet ever with eyes 
that are “holden.” But this is no way to talk to 
school children. Their undimmed eyes see clearly 
and confidently. They must lead us. 

Look again and see what a grand old face this is. 
How strong and picturesque and melancholy! For 
my part, I like it much better than the Apollo; it 
seems to have so much more character. It is sel- 
dom that a subject permits of a treatment so 
rugged, and at the same time so refined. The 
carving of the hair and beard, of the ~ nl d brow 
and parted lips, is masterly as can be. The old- 
time sculptor by thinking his best and doing his 
best has conferred a favor upon us all. He has 
had the same privilege as Homer himself—that of 
talking to endless generations of men.—Used_ by 
permission of the Chicago Record-Herald . 


THE MAY-FLOWER. 


The common name, trailing arbutus, is a mis- 
nomer. What’s in aname? We have no native 
arbutus in this country. Our plant was unfortu- 
nately so-called from a fancied resemblance of its 
foliage to the European arbutus. To be sure the 
plants belong to the same great Heath family, but, 
for that matter, so do the cranberries, huckleber- 
ries, and azalea. 

The true name of our loved wild flower, epigaea, 
is a pretty one, easily learned and fondly remem- 
bered. As a child, I knew no other name for it. 
Through the influence of my botanist father all the 
people about West Point had adopted the scienti- 


ficname. It is from the Greek and signifies “upon 
the earth.” As the specific name, “repens,” refers 
also to its creeping habit, the titles together seem 
redundant. Still they are euphonious and pretty. 
May-flower, at least in this part of New England, 
has no significance. The plant may bloom in late 
March, and commonly does by the middle of April. 
It is among our very earliest spring flowers. 

One can easily fancy the delight of our Puritan 
ancestors when they were at last welcomed, after 
an inhospitable winter, by the rosy buds and odor- 
ous breath of this charming wild flower. Certainly 
where it is growing in an unrestrained state of na- 
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ATTENTION IN THREE DIMENSIONS. 


While you locate a place with two dimensions, 
three dimensions are indispensable to the descrip- 
tion of any solid body. The same principle holds 
true more widely than is generally conceded. 
There is a trinity in more conditions of mind than 
we have acknowledged. Music has pitch, force, 
and quality; color has hue, value, and chroma; so 
attention has its direction, intensity, and alertness. 
These must be considered in any plan for training 
the attention. Many tricks of attention so often 
referred to are little more than hypnotic arts. 

If attention is fundamental to all good thinking, 
if it is a prerequisite to all success in industry and 
commerce, in the arts and sciences, then it deserves 
attention itself in the clearest and most vigorous 
fashion. Assuming its transcendent importance, 
let us treat it with the skill to which it is entitled. 

The direction of attention in thinking is as essen- 
tial as are chart and compass in navigation. <A 
pirate and a derelict only have excuse for being on 
the high seas without national colors flying and a 
port in view. 

Much reading and thinking, writing and talking 
represent either pirate or derelict,and too much 
teaching makes for suchanabsence of mission on the 
high seas of life. It is not the fact that you can 
give attention that counts unless you attend to 
things worth while. A derelict often represents a 
noble sailor, and a pirate always handles an alert 
craft. 

Nor are chart and compass adequate, there must 
be intensity of attention thereto. The City of 
Columbus lies a wreck off Gay Head, not because 
the captain had no port in view, nor yet for lack of 
chart or of compass, but for lack of intensity of at- 
tention to the means at hand. 

Alertness in handling a craft is equally necessary 
in entering a rock-invested harbor or in cruising 
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among other craft. The Larchmont dropped its 
human freight into eternity because two captains 
were not alert. They were sailing for well defined 
ports; they were at the helm, but when they dis- 
covered their mistakes neither vessel was alert 
enough to get out of the way of the other. 

The mind in this age in the world’s activities 
needs the three phases of attention—direction, in- 
tensity, and alertness. 

These are as much needed in childhood as in 
adults. The direction is radically different, but it 
is none the less vital. There is no excuse for try- 
ing to direct it in manly channels, neither is there 
for allowing it to remain permanently fickle. <A 
sapling will bend with ease, may be blown to any 
point of the compass, but this is no excuse for al- 
lowing it to be bent in such a way as to deform it. 

Intensity of attention in childhood is as distinct 
from attention in manhood as the proof from a 
negative is from the photograph. Exposure will 
soon blur or dim it, but this is nothing against the 
child intensity more than it is against the proof 
from the negative. 

Alertness is much more in evidence in a child 
than ever after. The highest ambition is to retain 
this alertness as much as possible .and as long as 
possible. 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES. 

The summer vacation presents the teacher his 
most serious problems. Shall it be spent in earn- 
ing money, in idle rest, in miscellaneous reading 
and travel, or shall it be improved as an opportun- 
ity for scholastic ind professional growth? 

These questions will get into the open at no dis- 
tant day, and when they do, there is no doubt of 
the public judgment as to the general principles 
that should guide a teacher in vacation. 

Without considering the several questions, it 
may be said that the ideal use of the vacation by a 
teacher is a combination of scholarship, profession- 
alism, noble and agreeable comradeship, and 
recreation. 

The university summer school offers every 
phase of interest that a teacher needs in the vaca- 
tion. It provides recreation and rest through 
change, affords beautiful surroundings, offers com- 
fortable, inexpensive rooms. The influence lasts 
the year through, benefiting a teacher physically 
and intellectually for many months. 

One does not need to be a disciple of any cult 
to acknowledge that in case of the university sum- 
mer school vigor, poise, a alertness of mind tend 
to health. 

Such comradeship as is St is of the utmost im- 
portance to the teacher. The attitude of the in- 
structors is entirely different from that toward col- 
lege students in the college year. The teachers 
are more mature students, have a keener appetite 
for knowledge, and the professors are more at leis- 
ure in their work. The other teacher students are 
also an inspiration such as counts in invigorating 
thought and life. 

Above all it pays, and the teacher knows that it 
pays. At a university summer school the money 
paid out is an investment. It puts a teacher in a 
different class than that in which she would be 
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without it. In progressive cities nearly all promo- 
tions come to teachers who have the habit of mak- 
ing the best use of their vacations. Other things 
being equal it adds twenty per cent. to the availa- 
bility of a candidate for any position to have spent 
a few summers in university study. 

A normal school whose faculty has very gener- 
ally done university summer school work takes a 
distinctly higher rank than it would without such 
distinction. 

Whoever helps to promote a more widespread 
attendance upon these highly scholarly vacation 
schools renders the cause of education good ser- 
vice. 
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IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


“The Pestalozzian Movement in the United 
States,” of which we printed a notice last week, is 
renewed emphasis of the specially valuable service 
that Will S. Monroe is rendering the cause of edu- 
cation. He has familiarized himself with the ce- 
tails of educational development by hitherto un- 
appreciated forces, more than anyone else, if in- 
deed not more than all others. 

No name escapes him in his reading, nothing 
that he has read seems to be forgotten by him, so 
that he is able to place men and measures in their 
true relations instinctively. His contribution to 
the history of education in the United States is 
therefore priceless. His is a work that apparently 
would never have been done had he left it undone. 
This individual mastery of special features of edu- 
cation is indispensable to any adequate history of 
education, and Mr. Monroe is placing school men 
under great obligation to him through such work 
as this. It is devoutly to be hoped that his labors 
will meet with such recognition as to encourage 
him in making other contributions along the same 
line. 


ae 


THE NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY. 


The time has come for the presentation of the 
record, needs, and claims of the New England 
academy. 

We have here and now no interest in the his- 
tory of these academies merely as a_ historical 
study, no more are we concerned with their needs 
as such, but their claim upon the public in view of 
the service they now render and in view of their 
possibility does concern us. 

The academy has four features that are of the 
utmost importance. Therein the instructors have 
a personal touch with the students, a la Andrew F. 
West of Princeton. In the nature of the case 
those who attend an academy are those who are 
not moving along in the routine of the public 
schools. They are such as need the personal touch 
to give them student courage and scholarly aspira- 
tion. 

The academy develops a much larger percentage 
of college purpose than does the public school, 
and when one considers the miscellaneous charac- 
ter of its students the achievement in this direction 
is rematkable. 

Those who cannot go to college get a college 
ideal and spirit that are only one remove from real 
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college life. They are, as some one has said, junior 
colleges. 

But best of all the New England academy de- 
velops a life-long love of study, a habit of study 
that projects itself through life. Important as the 
high school is in the thickly settled communities 
and for those who are in step and can keep step in 
the work from year to year, there is yet a work 
that it cannot attempt to do. This work must be 
done by the academy or it will be left undone in 
the East. To-day there is no better investment of 
philanthropic funds than in these academies. 


SPEAKERS AT LOS ANGELES. 

President N. C. Schaeffer is to have such an 
attractive program that no one would ever suspect 
that it was prepared under greatest difficulties. On 
the general program are the following notable 
speakers: Robert J. Burdette, Pasadena; Hon. W. 
T. Harris, Washington; ‘How Can the School 
Aid the Peace Movement,” Superintendent N. C. 
Schaeffer, Harrisburg; “Education and Democ- 
racy,’ A. B. Storm, Ames, Iowa; Senor Justo 
Sierra, minister public instruction, Mexico; “The 
Personality of the Teacher,” Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, 
bishop of Los Angeles; “The School in its Econo- 
mic Relations,’ President W. O. Thompson, Co- 
lumbus, O.; “Shall Teachers’ Salaries Be Graded 
on Merit or by the Clock,” Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago; “Teachers’ Pensions and Annu- 
ities,” Superintendent Charles H. Keyes, Hart- 
ford; “Other Forms of Compensation for Teach- 
ers,” President G. W. Nash, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota; Alexander Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas; 
“School for Defectives in Connection with the 
Public Schools,” Superintendent C. G. Pearse, Mil- 
waukee; “The School and the Library,” Hon. J. 
W. Olsen, St. Paul; “The School and Women’s 
Organization”; “Call Nothing Common,”,” Presi- 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Berkeley, Cal.; 
“A Significant Lack of Educational Terminology,” 
Professor John Adams, University College, Lon- 
don, Eng. 


> 


MISLEADING. 


Some teachers in San Francisco are sending out 
a circular that calls for comment. The following 
paragraph is the one most objectionable :— 

“If any money was sent for the relief of burned- 
out teachers, please inform us how much was sent, 
who received it, as trustee, and, if possible, send 
a copy of the resolutions accompanying same. As 
public school teachers who suffered fire loss, we 
feel that we ought to know what was sent to us and, 
at least, to have an opportunity of thanking those 
who remembered us in our necessity.” 

The circular was sent broadcast to superintend- 
ents. The inference is that cities generally raised 
money for the “burned-out teachers,” that it was 
sent to irresponsible parties, that no acknowledg- 
ment has been received, with other kindred sug- 
gestions. 

The fact is that the money raised by schools and 
teachers’ associations was not raised for the 
“burned-out teachers,” but for the relief of San 
Francisco sufferers, whether Chinamen or clergy- 
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men, washerwomen or teachers. The money was 
sent to some local committee in charge of raising 
funds. The papers reported daily the amount 
given by each person. This was a public acknowl- 
edgment of every dollar. This was sent in the 
mass to San Francisco, and before the fire had com- 
pleted the burning-out process the teachers and 
preachers, Japanese, Portuguese, Filipinos, Ameri- 
cans, and everybody else was getting relief and 
kept on getting it for many weeks. Teachers and 
schools gave to the fountain, from which teachers 
and pupils were supplied. 

Later the schools throughout the country raised 
money for the rebuilding of schoolhouses. Practi- 
cally no money was raised for “burned-out teach- 
ers.” There came a time when the relief commit- 
tee discriminated against teachers because they 
were drawing salaries. In this they were generally 
sustained, but there were some excceding'y hard 
cases, and New York teachers sent one of their best 
business men out to study the situation, and a 
strong committee of local educators was chosen to 
use their donation for the benefit of the exceedingly 
needy cases. Cleveland also gave money to be 
used for another class of specially deserving cases. 
Word was given out that every case would be 
treated as confidential. 

Dissatisfied teachers made two unreasonable de- 
mands; namely, that the money shoud be divided 
equally among all “burned-out teachers,” and when 
that was denied they demanded that the amount 
given each of the needy teachers be published. No 
heed being paid to either demand, this circular is 
one of the means taken to misrepresent the situa- 
tion. 


COME TO BOSTON. 


You can come to Boston this summer for one 
fare, plus $2 for the round trip. Tickets will be on 
sale the country over for three days in late July, so 
as to arrive in Boston any time on the 27th, 28th, 
29th, or 30th, and tickets for returning will be good 
till August 31 by paying $1 for the deposit of the 
ticket. The stay may be till August 5 without the 
deposit. All this on account of Old Home week. 
For one full week Boston will be at her best. A 
hundred thousand dollars will be expended for the 
entertainment of Boston’s guests and other fea- 
tures of the entertainment. There was never an- 
other time as good as this to see Boston and vicin- 
ity. Come and see how we can welcome our 
friends. 


STEVENS OF SIOUX CITY. 


A miserable conspiracy of circumstances led us 
to announce in news that W.B.Stevens of Sioux 
City was elected at Davenport, Ia., instead of Prin- 
cipal Marshall of the Sioux City high school, who 
went to the high school at Davenport. Mr. 
Stevens has been re-elected at an increased salary 
at Sioux City and has no thought of leaving. The 
explanation of the combination of circumstances 
would be interesting, but only editors can appre- 
ciate how his Satanic majesty can interfere in a 
printing office. 
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NEW YORK WOMEN TRIUMPH. 


With but one dissenting vote the New York Sen- 
ate has passed the bill which gives women teachers 
the same pay as men for the same grade of work. 
That it was not always so is surprising, incompre- 
hensible in fact. The House will pass it by almost 
as large a majority, if indeed it has not done so al- 
ready, and Governor Hughes will sign it. How 


. any one could have opposed it is beyond explana- 


tion. It may have been that some persons had an 
idea that every woman teacher was to get the same 
pay as every man teacher, wiping out all financial 
distinctions as to position. Of course that is un- 
thinkable to a sane and experienced man or 
woman. 


> 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER STANDING. 

On another page is a vigorous letter by Alice 
C. D. Riley, joint author with Jessie L. Gaynor of 
several of the best books of music and about music 
that have been published, on the patriotic attitude 
of an audience while it sings ‘““The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Whoever is much before Canadian 
audiences can but feel the difference between 
Americans and Canadians in this respect. It is 
exceedingly rare to have any kind of a public meet- 
ing there without the singing of “God Save the 
King,” and it is never sung sitting, as Mrs. Riley 
says, and no one ever uses notes or words while 
playing or singing. Dr. Henry Houck of Penn- 
sylvania is the only one in the United States 
whom I know who always has his audience sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner” or “America,” and 
always has the audience stand as it sings. Why not 
have a campaign for the intensifying of patriotic 
sentiment? 


a 
> 


Dr. E. C. Moore, superintendent of Los Angeles, 
is one of the most pronounced progressives of the 
country. He strikes squarely at the nonsense tra- 
ditions on the one hand and pleads for all sorts of 
new things that are good things in the curriculum. 


The New England Association of School 
Superintendents is to meet at Boston Latin 
School May 24. The program is most promising. 


The maximum salary of every elementary school 
teacher of Cincinnati is to be $950. Great rise. 


The best friend to the teachers is he who insists 
upon their hustling to keep up with the times. 


The Colorado legislature failed to pass the pen- 
sion bill advocated by the teachers. 


“The personal touch” is the happiest phrase yet 
for individual class work. 


One Yale student took 238 books from the col- 
lege library last year. 


The university summer schools are notably at- 
tractive. 


Los Angeles, July 8-12. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN OBSTINATE DEADLOCK. 


The Rhode Island legislature adjourned April 
23, without electing a successor to United States 
Senator Wetmore. Eighty-one ballots were 
taken in all, beginning with January 15, and at the 
closing sitting twenty-five ballots were taken. 
The figures on the last ballot,—forty-one for 
Colonel Goddard, Democrat; thirty-nine for 
Colonel Colt, Republican; and thirty for Mr. Wet- 
more, Republican,—did not vary materially from 
those on the first and succeeding ballots. People 
who are interested in pure politics, and who have 
watched conditions in Rhode Island, will not greatly 
deplore this result. In some particulars, the state 
of things in Rhode Island is not unlike that which 
attended the Addicks campaign in Delaware. It 
is a somewhat reassuring circumstance that, al- 
though these two small states seemed to offer easy 
prizes to the unscrupulous and self-seeking ele- 
ments in public life, both of them mustered suffi- 
cient moral strength to withstand the assault. 


BETTER CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA. 


The Duma has been kept well in hand by the 
moderate elements, in spite of occasional vehement 
outbursts of feeling, and several rather threatening 
differences with the premier. It is acting more 
and more like a trained and self-respecting parlia- 
mentary assembly. The oratory is crude and 
often impassioned, but when it is remembered that 
the deputies represent a people to whom the or- 
dinary rights of free assembly and free speech are 
unfamiliar it is amazing that they make so credita- 
ble an exhibition. The reactionary advisers of the 
Czar do not for a moment remit their efforts to 
find some pretext for inducing him to dissolve the 
Duma; but they have so far failed that, after the 
expiration of the first month of thé session, the 
Czar received the president of the Duma in audi- 
ence, congratulated him upon his successful guid- 
ance of the work of the Duma, and expressed the 
satisfaction of the government and his conviction 
that it would be able to co-operate with parliament. 


THE PRESIDENT AND LABOR. 


Certain labor organizations which have been in- 
teresting themselves to secure the release of Moyer 
and Haywood, officials of the Western Miners’ 
Association, who are charged with complicity in 
the murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg of Idaho, 
having called President Roosevelt to account be- 
cause in his recently-published letter relating to 
Harriman, he classed Harriman with Moyer, Hay- 
wood, and Debs as “undesirable citizens,” the 
President has replied in a characteristic letter which 
proves that he is as little afraid of labor agitators 
on the one hand as he is of railway magnates on 
the other. In this letter, the President turns upon 
the labor leaders the charge which they had made 
against him, that of trying to influence justice, and 
declares his purpose to uphold justice, whether the 
man accused of guilt has behind him the greatest 


aggregation of riches or the biggest labor organ- 
ization in the country. 


DISARMING THE DAGOBES. 


The penchant of Italians in the great cities for 
carrying pistols and dirks, and the frightful readi- 
ness with which they are resorted to for the settle- 
ment of personal disputes are well known. In 
New York city recently two police officers were 
killed by a brawny Sicilian, who took that way of 
expressing his disapproval of restraining influ- 
ences. Attacks have been made upon other offi- 
cers; and these proceedings have led toa round-up 
of men carrying concealed weapons, and the vigor- 
ous enforcement of the law against the practice. 
Not all of the men arrested have been Italians, but 
most of them are. The magistrates are holding 
them in heavy bail; and when their cases are 
reached are imposing stiff sentences upon them, 
the terms of imprisonment varying with the amount 
of armament carried, and other conditions. Some 
of the men arrested will have eighteen months in 
jail to acquire more peaceful habits. 


THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


The Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition 
opened on April 26 with as few hitches as could 
be expected on such an occasion, and with an es- 
pecially brilliant naval display. There were as- 
sembled at Hampton Roads about 300,000 tons of 
fighting steel, over which the American flag 
floated, and in which were included representa- 
tives of pretty nearly every sort of naval craft, from 
the 16,000-ton battleships down to the spiteful lit- 
tle torpedo boats. Visiting war vessels from the 
British, German, and Austrian navies were present, 
and two Japanese ships are on the way and will 
reach their destination scon. The Exposition has 
unique picturesque and historic features, which 
give it an interest far beyond that which attends a 
merely commercial and industrial exposition. It 
promises to be the chief attraction of summer 
travel on the Atlantic seaboard, and will draw many 
pilgrims from afar. 


AN IMPERIAL COUNCIL. 


The colonial conference in session at London 
has adopted the proposal for the establishment of 
an Imperial council, with the trifling difference 
that it prefers to call it a “conference” rather than a 
council. It is provided that the conference shall 
meet regularly every four years, and a permanent 
secretarial staff is to be maintained which will gather 
information and act tentatively on matters which 
arise in the intervals between the meetings. It is 
expected that this conference will exercise an im- 
portant influence in keeping the colonies in close 
touch with the mother country. At the same time, 
the provision that the conference shall exercise 
only advisory and consulting functions will relieve 
the apprehensions of those who feared that it might 
usurp some of the powers of government. 


[Continued on page 
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THE MAY-FLOWER. 


(Continued from page 489.] 


ture it is a creature of rare beauty. One obtains no 
fitting idea of it from the formal, tin-foiled bou- 
quets sold on the streets or in shops. Fancy a trail 
of it a yard long. We have seen it so not infre- 
quently in the good old days. Now it is pretty 
much thinned out—and in many cases gone for- 
ever, from all our cities, towns, and even villages. 
No plant has suffered more from reckless picking 
and grabbing; no plant is naturally shyer or harder 
to cultivate. A change of environment is almost 
always fatal to it. 

The salver-formed corollas of epigaea are bearded 
within, the tangle of hairs probably guarding the 
nectar against minute, intrusive, and predatory in- 
sects. The stamens are dimorphic; i. e., while one 
set of flowers shows the anthers protruding 
from the tube of the flower, and the styles short, 
another group will reverse this combination and ex- 
hibit a long style and short stamens. This is a 
provision to aid, if not insure, cross-pollination. 
There is, too, a tendency in these plants to become 
dioecious, that is to bear stamens and pistils in 
distinct flowers. As a matter of fact, it seldom 
sets seed. In many years’ field experience I 
never collected perfect capsules of epigaeca but once. 

The plant loves to nestle under the protecting 
leaves dropped the previous autumn by great trees. 
It especially loves oak openings and borders of pine 
groves, where there is gravelly or sandy soil. It 
has a range from Newfoundland westward to 
Saskatchewan and south to Kentucky and Florida. 


W. Whitman Bailey, 
Brown University. 
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FROGS AND TOADS. 
[Culled from Mary C. Dickergon’s new book. | 


Existing by billions in the United States alone, 
these queer-coated-and-habited, undervalued, but 
indomitable, pygmy folk, usually regarded with re- 
pugnance, are now revealed as saving fully $100,- 
000,000 in American property annually. They are 
perhaps the greatest, though not the warmest, 
friends of mankind in existence. That they are a 
numerous tribe is shown by the fact that 
mother will have 12,000 children at a time. 

They move by ear rather than by vision,simulate 
death in presence of danger, and change their coats 
and dresses, unassisted, from four to twelve times a 
year. 

Watch a tree frog leap, catch a swaying branch 
with precision of aim, and balance perfectly on the 
frail platform. See the toad that has jumped to the 
top of the aquarium balance itself for a few min- 
utes on the thin glass edge and note his surround- 
ings. Watch a frog adjust himself on some sup- 
port as it is tipped. These actions rival the feats 
of a rope-walker, yet they can be done by a frog 
whose brain has been removed. 

These strange facts, however, do not prove that 
the frog does not possess real intelligence. After 
a frog has eaten a stag beetle and suffered acutely 
from the insect’s enormous pincers in his interior, 
he will not tackle the same food again. 
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Perhaps the best show of all is to see the toad 
stalking a large earthworm or caterpillar. He 
manoeuvres around the insect with great stealth 
and circumspection until he finds himself face to 
face with it, so to speak. Then he begins to swal- 
low it head first, because the natural wriggling of 
the worm helps it down into the diner’s stomach. 
At the same time Mr. Toad uses his own hands to 
make sure that the worm does not slip away. 

Many of our common frogs and toads show as- 
tonishing protective instincts, flattening and spread- 
ing their bodies motionless on the ground when 
startled by the approach of an enemy. This saves 
a frog sometimes from the attacks of a snake, for 
instance, that expects to swallow froggy whole, 
head first. 

Many of the frog family play dead in the pres- 
ence of peril. The common toad will often hold 
the legs tight against the body and inhibit all 
movement—even the breathing vibrations of the 
throat—when seized by a dog or other enemy. 
The leopard frog will stretch the legs backward 
stiff and straight, fold the arms on the breast and 
absolutely stop breathing. It certainly simulates 
death perfectly. 


TO ALBERT G. BOYDEN. 
FIGHTY YEARS YOUNG. 
Dear friend! wise shepherd of our youthful days. 
You Jed your foolish flock by devious ways: 
We loved the sunny meadow’s laughing gleam, 
The blush of flowers, the gently flowing stream; 
We frowned impatient, were the path not clear, 
And shrank from upland road and height austere. 
But you. good shepherd, fatherlike and wise, 
Not weakly moved by all our peevish cries, 
Your pilgrim staff in hand, went on before, 
Yet turned to help the stumbler o’er and o'er; 
Now that we know the world’s keen sting, our due 
Of grateful thanks we bring, good friend, to you. 
We women grown and all these sturdy men 
Would be your loving girls and boys again; 
Full many a youthful aspirant would know 
The flowers of wisdom blooming ‘neath your snow: 
Sometimes we think our hearts are growing cold, 
Sometimes, alas! we fear we're getting old; 
Disclose to us, we beg, that magic art, 
That keeps you young as springtime in your heart! 
Bloom on, dear spring! for you we crown the gleam 
Of sunny meadow and of peaceful stream; 
Your pilgrim steps have led us day by day, 
Now rest, good friend, in peace beside the way! 
—Kate Louise Brown. 


MEN TEACHERS. 


The Kansas City Journal calls attention to the 
following conditions :— 

Thirty-two per cent. of the school teachers of 
Missouri are men, and sixty-eight per cent. are 
women. Twenty-six per cent. of the school teachers 
of the United States are men and seventy-four per 
cent. are women. In the last thirty-three vears the 
men teachers in the United States have increased 
fifty-one per cent., and the women teachers 174 per 
cent. In Missouri, during the same period, the men 
teachers have increased eighteen per cent., and the 
women 353 per cent. 
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FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
Put these three prime factors for success on the 
blackboard before your pupils: Good health, 
straight thinking, hard work.—Moderator-Topics. 


SUGGESTIVE LIST FOR CULTURE WORK IN 
READING.—(I.) 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


For reading:— 

Heroes of Asgard, Keary. 
Siegfrid and Beowulf. (Ragazin.) 
The Odyssey. (Palmer.) 
Book of Golden Deeds. 
The Dog of Flanders. 
Mouftion. (Ouida.) 
The Great Stone Face. (Hawthorne.) 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Camping Out. (Warner.) 
Life of Irving. (Warner.) 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
Selections from Knickerbocker History. 
Alhambra. (Irving.) 
Sketch Book. (Irving.) 
Wahb. (Ernest S. Thompson.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. 

Thanksgiving: 
The Huskers. 
The Pumpkin and Seed Time. 
Harvest. (Whittier) 
Autunin Song. (Stedman.) 
Story of First Thanksgiving from Jane Austen's 

Standish of Standish. 

Christmas: 
Christmas in Virginia. (Thomas Nelson Page.) 
The Old Year. (Tennyson.) 
The End of the Play. (William M. Thackeray.) 
Story in Profitable Tales. (Eugene Field.) 

Poems: 
Herve Riel. (Browning. 
Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 
Prisoner of Chillon. (Byron.) 
The Day Is Done. (Longfellow.) 
Opportnnity (E. R. Sill.) 
Song of Chattahoochee. 


(Yonge.) 
(Ouida. ) 


(E. Thompson.) 


( Lanier.) 


The Boy and the Angel. (Browning.) 

The Skeleton in Armor. (Longfellow.) 

The Snowstorm. (Keats.) 

‘Translation of the Fiith Book of the Odyssey. 


(Bryant. ) 
Hohenlinden. (Thomas Campbell.) 
The Thrush. (Wordsworth.) 
The Winter Bird in Voices from the Speechless. 
The Solitary Reaper. (Wordsworth.) 
Lady Clare. (Tennyson.) 
Wellington. (Arthur Hugh Clough.) 
Study Life of Whittier and In School Days. 
Skipper Ireson’s Ride. 
The Robin. 
Abraham Davenport. 
My Playmate and Others Omitting, 
Srow Bound. 
For Memorizing: 
Birds of Killingworth (in part). (Longfellow.) 
Opportunity. State Fourth Reader. (E. R. Sill.) 
Chambered Nautilus. (Holmes.) 
Selections from Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 
To a Waterfowl. (Bryant.) 
Vision of Sir Launfal (selections). 
Concord Hymn, (Emerson.) 
He Praveth Best. (Coleridge.) 


(Lowell.) 


EDUCATION 


RESPECT TO OUR NATIONAL HYMN. 


Dear Dr. Winship: I have read from time to time in 
your Journal of Education articles about the use of the 
flag in the schoolroom, concerned with giving the chil- 
dren of our land a feeling of reverence for the “stars 
and stripes.” There is a kindred subject which I think 
should be brought to the attention of teachers and that 
is teaching the children to show respeet to our national 
hymn, “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

People who have lived abroad all comment upon the 
fact that while every British audience will rise to its 
feet on hearing the national hymn, “God Save the King,” 
that most American audiences will remain seated dur- 
ing the singing or playing of ‘Che Star Spangled Banner.” 
Is not this entirely a matter of education in manners? I 
cannot believe that the Britisher feels any more respect 
for his flag nor loyalty to his country than the American 
but he has been trained to show this mark of courtesy 
to his national anthem and we have not. May not the 
teachers in our public schools educate the present gener- 
ation by demanding this mark of respect when “The Star 
Spangled Banner” is sung and by having it sung often, 
and ‘always upon any occasion when patriotism is to the 
fore, as upon Lincoln’s or Washington's birthday? We 
may be a young nation but surely we are now too old to 
be mannerless. 
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Yours truly, 
A. C. D. Riley. 
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GIFTS IN TWO YEARS, 


Rockefeller, John D.—Gifts to general education 
board, $43,000,000; juvenile courts and reformatories in 
South, $1,000,000; Y. M. C. A. Navy Home, Norfolk, Va., 
$300,000; Y. M. C. A., San Francisco, $250,000; educa- 
tional gifts contingent on equivalent amounts, $48,000-, 
000; Judson Memorial Baptist church, New York, $4),- 
000; added endowment fund, University of Chicago, $1,- 
450,000; New York Association for Improving Conditions 
of the Poor, $125,000; Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, New York, $3,000,000; University of Virginia, 
$500,000; Yale endowment, $1,000,000; conditional gift 
to National Juvenile Improvement Association, $5,000,- 
000; American Board of Foreign Missions, Boston, $10),- 
000. Total, $103,765,000. 

Sage, Mrs. Russell—Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
$1,000,000; Emma Willard Seminary, $1,000,000; Na- 
tional Y. M. C. A., $250,000; Sag Harbor, N. Y., school, 
$60,000; Sage foundation, $10,000,000. Total, $12,310,000. 

Phipps, Henry—Model tenements, New York, $1,000,- 
000; Phipps Institute, Pa., $1,500,000; model tenements, 
Philadelphia, $1,000,000. Total, $3,500,000. 

Gould, Helen Miller—Soldiers’ and sailors’ religious 
work, $2,000,000; Y. M. C. A. buildings, $1,200,000; sup- 
port of Y. M. C. A. army chaplains, $250,000; Y. M. C. A. 
work, exclusive of buildings, $2,000,000; Y. M. C. A. for 
navy yard, $400,000; Home for Friendless, $50,000; two 
years’ answers to private pleas for money (estimated), 
$1,500,000. Total, $7,400,000. 

Schwab, Charles M.—Pledged Riverside drive man- 
sion and grounds to public for museum at his do?ath, 
$8,500,000; Staten island property for public school ath- 
letic grounds, $250,000. Total, $8,750,000. 

Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe—University of California, $4,- 
000,000; girls school, Washington, $680,000; archaeo!ogi- 
cal department of University of California, $460,0)0, To- 
tal, $5,140,000. 

Rogers, Henry H.—Athletic field, Rogers high school, 
Fairhaven, Mass., $150,000; gifts to Fairhaven, Mass., 
ete., $2,500,000. Total, $2,650,000, 

Morgan, J. Pierpont—Eighteen contributions to mu- 
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seums, $860,000; Harvard Law School, five buildings, $1,- 
550,000. Total, $2,410,000. 

Yerkes, Charles T.—Two houses and art treasures to 
Metropolitan museum, $5,000,000; bequests to other in- 
stitutions, $4,000,000. Total, $9,000,000. 

Straus, Nathan—Pure milk crusade, free coal, etc., 
$500,000; maintaining recreation piers, New York, and 


free milk dispensaries thereon, $560,000. Total, $1,060,- 
000. 


Frick, Henry C.—Polytechnic school, $5,000,000; em- 
ployees’ pension, $1,300,000; Pittsburg Y. M. C. A., $200.- 
000; American Academy of Arts, Rome, $400,000. Total, 
$6,900,000. 

Carnegie, Andrew—Lighty small libraries, $650,000; 
Lincoln Memorial University, $20,000; Franklin and 
Marshall College, $37,500; Springfield, Mass., library, 
$150,000; 1,300 libraries pledged and in course of con- 
struction, $39,325,000; Rochester University, $100,000; 
New England conference, superannuated preachers’ 
fund, $1,000,000; Richard Barthold, for propaganda in- 
ternational peace, $1,000,000; hero fund, $37,000; an- 
nuities college professors, $15,000,000; Syracuse Univer- 
sity, $150,000; Smith College, $125,000; Brown Univer- 
sity, $150,000; Illinois Wesleyan University, $60,000; 
Bates College, $50,000; Union College, $100,000; lake to 
Princeton, $385,000. Total, $58,389,500. 

Ryan, Mrs. Thomas F.—Catholic charities, $2,500,000; 
nonsectarian charities, $300,000; Cathedral of Sacred 
Heart, Richmond, $500,000; Good Samaritan hospital, 
Suffern, N. Y., $150,000; chapel, Washington, D. C., $80,- 
000; Georgetown University, $350,000; New York throat, 
nose, and lung hospital, $100,000; hospital, Lynchburg, 
Va., $280,000. Total, $4,260,000. 

Phipps, Lawrence C.—Agnes Memorial sanitarium, 
Denver, $500,000. 


Schiff, Jacob H.—-Hospital and charity, $1,600,000; 
Marvard, $155,000; Columbia University; $100,000. To- 
tal, $1,855,000. 


Voorhees, Ralph—Huron College, $100,000; Lafayette 
University, $100,000; Marysville College, $100,000; Rut- 
gers College, $60,000. Total, $369,000. 


Salisbury, Steven—Harvard and other institutions, 
$17,000,000; Worcester Art Museum, $3,000,000. Total, 


Letchworth, William P.—New York state public park, 
$1,500,000. 


Hackley, Mrs. Julia E., Muskegon, Mich.—Education 
and municipal improvement, $2,000,000. 


Nowlen, Addison J.—Protestant charities, $250,000. 


Twenty-five New York millionaires—National endowed 
theatre, $2,500,000, 


Crane, Albert—Tufts Seminary, $100,000. 
Unnamed millionaires—Union Seminary, $350,000. 


Wilcox, Albert—National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, $100,000. 


Yale Graduates—Yale, $2,000,000. 


Cutter, Bloodgood H.—Distribution of the Bible, $750,- 
000. 


Steel, Charles—University of Virginia, $50,000. 


Gillingham, James E.—University of Pennsylvania 
and other institutions, $800,000. 


Hearn, George A.—Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
$100,000. 


Unnamed Millionaires—Bowdoin College, $125,000. 


Rankin, David, Jr.—Industrial school, St. Louis, $2,- 
000,000. 


Cassilly, Mary L., Connecticut—Educational institu- 
tions, $1,000,000. 


Ziegler, Mrs. E. Matilda—Work for blind, $175,000. 
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Rogers, Mrs. Henry H.—Messiah Home for Little 
Children, $300,000. 

Belmont, August—Cathedral St. John the Divine, New 
York, $350,000. 

Anonymous Millionaires—University of Chicago, §7,- 
000,000. 

Mackay, Mrs. Clarence H.—Schools, $148,000. 


Schenley, Mrs. Mary—Schenley park, Pittsburg, $1.- 


McCormick Family—McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, $1,000,000. 


Vanderbilt, W. K.—Yale, $1,000,000. 


Milliken, James, Decatur, Il]l.—Education, $1,000,000. 

Ferguson, Benjamin—Chicago Art Institute, $1,000,- 
000. 

Elkins, Mrs. Stephen B.—Y. M. C. A., Elkins, $50,000, 

Wanamaker, John—yY. M. C. A., $100,000. 

Morton, Levi P.—Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
$600,000. 

Thompson, Mrs. Frederick Ferris—Vassar, $500,000. 

Brandegee, Mrs. Edward D.—Chureh work in Philip- 
pines, $100,000. 

Anonymous Millionaires—New York Historical Soci- 
ety, $200,000. 

Sloan, John—Charities and institutions, $862,000. 

Wilson, Milton H.—Northwestern University, $250,000. 

Grace, William R.—Grace church, $100,000. 

Peabody Educational Fund—Contributions, $1,250,000. 

Anenymous Millionaires—Union Seminary, $1,100,000. 

Searles, Edward F., Methuen, Mass.—Public institu- 
tions, $2,800,000. 

Pearsons, D. K.—Small colleges, $544,000. 

Dotger, Mrs. Andrew J.—Tuskegee Institute, $559,000, 

Carter, James Coolidge—Harvard, $200,000. 

Milton, William F.—Harvard, $1,000,000. 

Guggenheim, Meyer—Hebrew charities, $1,402,000. 

Bruce, Miss Sarah C.—Town hall, Greenwich, Conn., 
$200,000. 

Coburn, Mrs. Helen G.—Colleges and charities, $450,- 
000. 

Widener, P. A. B.—Crippled children, $5,000,000. 

Winthrop, Mrs. Mary J.—Princeton seminary, $1,75), 
000. 

Swan, Mrs. J. Thompson—Princeton, $300,000. 

Anderson, Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank—Barnard, $2,900,- 
000. 

Blumenthal, George—Columbus University, $200,000. 


MAKING A MAP OF THE HEAVENS. 


A geography of the universe is what Professor J. C. 
Kapteyn of the Geoningen astronomical laboratory pro- 
poses. The determination of the rough positions and 
sharply defined photographic magnitudes of some 200,000 
stars, visual magnitudes for the same 200,000; the deter- 
mination of the accurate proper motions of some 20,0.0 
of these objects. For the same 20,000 parallaxes are nec- 
essary, and for as many of them as possible the class of 
spectrum and the radial velocities must be determined. 
Finally, the determination of the total amount of light 
received from different parts of the sky would complete 
a set of homogenous data from which undreamed of ad- 
ditions to our knowledge of the sidereal universe might 
accrue. In addition to this Professor Kapteyn’s plan in- 
cludes special research on forty-six special areas, such 
as the Milky Way. The scheme includes 9,710 exposures 
on 2,620 plates for a part of the special areas work 
alone, visual observations of 3,024 standard magnitudes, 
the measuring of nearly 1,500,000 images, and other stu- 
pendous calculations. A number of well-known astron- 
omers heartily endorse Professor Kapteyn’s plan and 
are ready to aid therein. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE TRAINING OF THE HUMAN PLANT. By Lu- 
ther Burbank. Frontispiece portrait of the author. 
New York: The Century Company. 99 pp. Price, 60 
cents net; postage, 5 cents. 

There are a few men in the United States in whom 
there is an intense interest because of their achieve- 
ments. The most prominent of these are Booker T. 
Washington, Jacob Riis, Ben B. Lindsey, and Luther 
Burbank, and in some respects the interest in Mr. Bur- 
bank is the keenest. His triumphs are more tangible 
because they represent unquestioned power, almost mi- 
raculous power, over nature. Mr. Burbank has created 
more important new fruits, flowers, berries, ete., than 
anyone else, and he has done most of it defying all 
hitherto accepted theories of plant creation. In this 
book he has utilized his experience with animals in talk- 
ing about the creation of a new child, of new children 
through new features of training. Mr. Burbank be- 
lieves, further, that upon a wisely directed crossing of 
species rests the hope of all progress, and that in the 
United States to-day exists the grandest opportunity 
ever presented of developing the finest race the world 
has ever known. Out of the richness of his years of ex- 
perience and investigation, Mr. Burbank urges an ideal 
training looking toward an ideal race. He shows that 
we are more crossed than any other nation in the his- 
tory of the world, and that we meet the same _ results 
that are always seen in a much-crossed race of plants; if 
we follow the teachings of nature, we may produce the 
finest race ever known. He demands for the child of 
the race—most sensitive of living things—first and fore- 
most an heredity and environment of love; differentia- 
tion in training, sunshine, good air, and nourishing 
food. He condemns the marriage of the physically un- 
fit, and discusses at length heredity, predestination, 
training, growth, environment, and character. The fun- 
damental principles of education, Mr. Burbank declares 
should be the subject of earnest scientific investigation 
including all the causes which tend to produce men and 
women with sane, well-balanced characters. A few of 
his sentences will hint at the richness of his treatment. 
“There is not a single desirable attribute which, lacking 
in a plant, may not be bred into it. Choose what im- 
provement you wish in a flower, a fruit, or a tree and by 
crossing, selection, cultivation, and persistence you can 
fix this desirable trait irrevocably. Pick out any traits 
you want in your child, granted he is a normal child... 
and you can give all these traits by patiently, persis- 
tently guiding him in the early years.” ‘A child absorbs 
environment. It is the most susceptible thing in the 
world to influence; and if that force be applied rightly 
and constantly when the child is in its most receptive 
condition, the effect will be pronoanced, immediate, and 
permanent.” “The crossing of species is to me para- 
mount. Upon it, wisely directed and accompanied by a 
rigid selection of the best and as rigid an exclusion of 
the poorest, rests the hope of all progress.” There is 
not an uninteresting sentence in the book. Bvery 
teacher should read it. Will there ever come a time when 
some man of limitless wealth will put such a book as 
this in the hands of every teacher in America? 
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THE HAWTHORNE READERS. A Primer on “Story 
Friends,” by S. Lilian Blaisdell, Isabella Austin, and 
Mary L. Gilman. A First Reader, or “Little-Folk 
‘Laies.”” by same authors. A Second Reader, or “Sicry 
Land,” by Mary F. Hall and Miss Gilman. A Third 
Reader, ov “From Many Lands,” by Florence Ilulbrcok 
aud Mary F. Hall. New York: Globe Publishing Coim- 
pany. 

This is an exceedingly interesting series of school 
readers. The Primer, or “Story Friends,” is elabo-ntely 
illustrated, having twenty-four full-page pictures, inost 
of them in beautiful colors. The “Little Folk i'ales,” or 
Second Reader, is also charmingly illustrated. This also 
has twenty-four full-page pictures, mostly in colors, 
“The Story Land,” or Third Reader, continues the illus- 
trative attractiveness with even more full-page pictures 
and as large a proportion in colors. ‘From Many Lands,” 
or Fourth Reader, is the most attractive of the series, 
relatively, since it has not been customary to introduce 
so many or such beautiful illustrations into this grade. 
There are thirty-five full-page pictures, from nature, 
art, travel, and hiography. All selections are well 
graded and are adapted to awaken interest, 


EXERCISES tN CHEMISTRY. By Professor William 
McPherson, Ph. D., and Assistant Professor William 
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E. Henderson, both of Ohio State University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Flexible cloth. Illustrated. 70 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

A series of exercises prepared to accompany “An 
Elementary Study of Chemistry” by the same author. 
These exercises are for laboratory work as an integral 
and important part of the study of chemistry. They 
embrace “physical and chemical changes,” “gases,” “so- 
lutions,” “acids,” “carbon,” “minerals,” and numerous 
other live chemical substances, concerning which 
knowledge is of the highest value. The book is planned 
with a blank page opposite each printed page, on which 
the pupil may register his observations during the labo- 
ratory work. As an accompaniment to the fuller work 
of the authors, this work is invaluable. 


HALF-HOURS IN SOUTHERN HISTORY. By John 
Leslie Hall, Ph. D. Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. 320 pp. Illustrated. 

No book could be more welcome or of greater service. 
Professor Hall was a mere boy when the Civil war 
closed, so that he has none of the relationship to that 
war, for good or ill, which would have been probable 
had he been born ten years earlier. His university work 
was at Johns Hopkins, which gave a good blending of 
northern and southern associations. He is an historian 
with a national reputation to maintain and as an his- 
torian he writes. Of course he is a southern man and 
he must hold his southern audience, which he has cer- 
tainly done, but he has not done it by appealing to preju- 
dices but by magnifying, primarily, the eayy glory of 
the southland, and by making personal heroes of the in- 
dividuals who manifested bravery in various fields. The 
method of treatment is fascinating. It is the modern 
paragrapher’s ideal in that each special subject—about 
220—is put with all the glow of the essayist. Itis a 
book that will be read by all southern students and 
scholars, and it should be read as universally in the 
North. It would do us all good. 


THE CHANGED CROSS, AND OTHER RELIGIOUS 
POEMS. Compiled by Anson D. F. Randolph, third. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Enlarged edition. 
Cloth. Gilt. 220 pp. 

This is the best collection of religious poems upon the 
market. It is nearly sixty years since the late Mr, Ran- 
dolph laid the foundation of his success as a publisher 
by issuing “The Changed Cross,” a waif of that day (the 
authorship has never been discovered), and from time to 
time he added new poems, mostly anonymous, until ten 
years ago the Putnams brought them out in a beautiful 
edition. The demand has been so great that now a third 
edition is published with several poems added by his son, 
Arthur D. F. Randolph. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE IN LATIN. By G. F. Goffeaux, 
and edited by P. A. Barnett, M. A., of Oxford Univer- 
sity. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
118 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

It was Goffeaux’ thought that the attempt to introduce 
young people to the Latin language by means of Caesar, 
Cicero and Vergil failed to engage their interest; and so 
he would try to win and woo them to such study by the 
live study of the Crusoe story put into the Latin tongue. 
It was quite a new venture in translation, but it is said 
to have achieved more than ordinary success. Here the 
student may read all about “Crusoeus pergit iter,” and 
all the rest of his eventful story. 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 


** Scott’s Quentin Durward.”’ Edited by R. W. Bruére. Price, 50 
cents. — ‘*Goldsmith’s Deserted Village.’’ Edited by Louise Pound. 
-—‘ Outlines and Studies to Accompany Myer’s Mediaevsl ano Mod- 
ern History.”’ By F. E. Leadbetter. Price, 35 cents.——* Laboratory 
and Field Manuai of Botany.’ By Bergen and Davis. Price, 90 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

** Acadian Reminiscences.’” By Judge Voorhies. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: The Palmer Company. ; 

** The Training of the Human Plant.” By Luther Burbank. Price, 
6) cents. New York: The Century Company 

**Classroom Management.’’ By William Chandler Bagley. Price, 
$1.25.——*‘ The Short Story.’’ By E. M. Albright. Price, 90 cents. 
——The Spirit of American Government.’ By J. Allen Smith. 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘** Making a Newspaper.’” By John L. Given. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

** The Cave Boy.” By Margaret A. McIntyre. Price, 40 cents. New 
York: lL. Appleton & Co. 

** Half Hours in Southern History.’ By J. L. Hall. Richmond, Va. : 
The B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

‘+ Webster’s New Standard Dictionary,”’ elementary school edition. 
Price, 25 cents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

Bruyere’s Caractéres.”” New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


J S of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and Copy should be received 


by the editor not later Frida 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
May 1, 2, 3: International Kindergar- 
ten Union Convention, New York. 
May 2-4: Mississippi State Teachers’ 

Association, Gulfport. 

May 8-11: Joint meeting of the East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association, 
Eastern Manual Training Associa- 
tion, and the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


May 10: Eastern Connecticut Teach- 
ers’ Association, Norwich. 

May 24: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
School, Boston. Henry D. Her- 
vey, Malden, secretary. 

June 18, 19, 20: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Winchester. 

June 24-26: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Chick 
Springs. 

July 1-3: Ofegon State Teaczers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Salem. 
Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal, William C. 
Crawford, Cambridge street, All- 
ston, Mass., secretary. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: Nationa! Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
State Teachers’ Associa- 

on. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


May 14-August 6: Summer school 
University, Valparaiso, 
nd. 

May 21-July 18: Summer school, Ohia 
Northern University, Ada, Ohio. 
June and July: Summer courses, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology. 

June 3-28: Summer school, Virginia 
Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Petersburg, Va. 

June 3-September 28: Summer ses- 
sion, New York School of Indus- 
trial Art. 

June 10-July 19: Summer school, 
State College of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

June 11-July 9: Summer school, Mis- 
sissippi Industrial Institute and 
College, Columbus, Miss. 

June 11-August 2: Summer school, 
Western Normal College, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 

June 12-July 23: Summer school, 
University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 


June 12-August 7: Summer session, 
Peabody College of Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Nashville, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

June 15-August 31: Summer Quarter, 
pg of Chicago, Chicago, 


June 15-July 27: Summer term, Iowa 
State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

June 17-August 9: Summer term, 
— Normal School, Wayne, 

e 


June 17-August 3: Summer school, 
— University, Des Moines, 
owa. 


June 17-July 27: Summer session, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

June 17-August 19: Special summer 
term, Ohio Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio. 

une 17-August 12: Summer session, 
York College, York, Neb. 

June 17-July 27: Summer term, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

June 17-July 27: Summer school, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

June 38-August 4: Summer schvol, 
Lincoln Institute, Lincoln City, Mo. 

June 18-August 13: Summer sclicol, 
Highland Park College, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

June 19-July 31: Summer school, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va. 

June 24-August 2: Summer term, 
Western State Normal School, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

June 24-August 3: Summer school, 
West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

June 24-August 2: Summer school, 
Denver Normal and Preparatory 
School, Denver, Col. 

June 24-August 2: Summer svssivn, 
University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

June 24-August 2: Summer school, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

June 25-August 2: Summer session, 
State Normal School, San Jose, Cal. 

July 1-October 31: Summer courses 
for foreign students, University of 
Dijon, Dijon, France. 

July 1-August 23: Summer session, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
July 1-August 3: Summer term, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
July 1-19: Summer school, New York 

University, New York City. 

July 1-26: Summer session, Interstate 
Normal, Norfolk, Va. 

July 1-August 2: Summer school, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

July 1-August 9: Summer session, 
Oshkosh State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

July 1-August 3: Summer school of 
Manual Training and Domestic 
Economy, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, Il. 

July 1-August 9: Summer school at 
University Heights, New York Uni- 

~ versity, New York City. 

July 2-August 9: Summer courses, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

July 3-27: Summer school, Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn. 

July 4-August 14: Summer session, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 5-August 16: Summer sehovl, 
Yale University, New  lLiaven, 

Conn. 

July 5-August 16: Summer school 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. 


July 7-August 17: Summer school, 
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eee Institute, Chautauqua, 


July 8-August 19: Summer school, 
Whitewater Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 


July 8-August 17: Summer school, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

July 9-August 17: The summer ses- 
sion of the Columbia University, 
New York City. 

July 9-August 30: Summer school, 
State Normal school, Plymouth, 
N. H. 

July 15-August 24: Summer school, 
New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Girls and _ Boys, 
Vineland, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. The trustees of the 
State normal school have arranged 
for a summer session of the school 
for 1907, opening July 9 and closing 
August 30. Credit for one-fourth of 
a year’s regular work at the normal 
school will be given in such a way 
that teachers may in four sessions of 
the summer school acquire the regu- 
lar diploma of the teachers’ course, 
Arrangements will also be made such 
that the regular two-years course 
may be shortened for those attending 
the summer session. The session of 
the coming summer will cover one 
half of the work of the first term. 
The summer institute will also be 
held as usual, extending from August 
12 to August 24, inclusive, thus offer- 
ing an opportunity for the combined 
advantages of the summer school and 
the institute. The usual arrange- 
ments for board at Normal] hall will 
be made. There will be no charge 
for tuition. An- incidental fee of 
$1.50 to cover expenses of text-books, 
stationery, laboratory, etc., will be 
required of those attending the sum- 
mer school. The vomplete prospectus 
will be issued later. Teachers wha 
are desirous of attending either the 
summer school or the institute, or 
both, are asked to notify the depart- 
ment of public instruction, Concord, 
or the principal of the normal school, 
Plymouth 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. There are already 
fourteen districts for supervision 
formed in the state; several have al- 
ready chosen their superintendents. 
The districts are as follows:— 

Bristol, Lincoln, Starksboro, Monk- 
ton. New Haven, A. W. Eddy, New 
Haven, superintendent. 

Shoreham, Orwell, Bridport, O. 
K. Collins, Valatie, N. Y., superin- 
tendent. 

Danville, Town, Danville Corpora- 
tion, Barnet, Waterford, Walden, 
Harvey Burbank, Danville, superin- 
tendent. 

Lyndon, Town, District, and Corpo- 
ration, Lyndonville Corporation, 
Burke Town and West Burke Corpo- 
ration, Sheffield, Sutton, and New- 
ark, Martin E. Daniels, Lyndonville, 
superintendent. 

Essex Town, Essex Junction Cor- 
poration, Colchester Town, South 
Burlington, Shelburne, and Willis- 
ton, Carlton D. Howe, Essex June- 
tion, superintendent. 

Fairfield, Fletcher, and Bakers- 
field, C. R. Ovitt, Enosburg Falls, 
chairman. 
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Grand Isle County, Miss Jessie I. 
Ross, Grand Isle, superintendent. 

Morristown, Stowe, and Elmore, 
Frank K. Graves, Sterling, Conn., 
superintendent. 

Newport Town and Corporation, 
Coventry, and Irasburg, F. Wil- 
liams, Newport, chairman. 

Derby, Morgan, and Charleston, 
Miss Marguerite Ruiter, West Derby, 
Superintendent. 

Barre Town and Williamstown, 
J. B. Fitzpatrick, Graniteville, chair- 
man. 

Readsboro, Wilmington, Whiting- 
ham, Stamford, and Searsburg, A. B. 
Clark, Readsboro, chairman. 

Cavendish Town and Duttonsville 
Corporation, Ludlow, Mt. Holly, and 


- Weston, E. H. Dorsey, Ludlow, su- 


perintendent. 

Springfield, Baltimore, West Wind- 
sor, Weathersfield, and Reading. E. 
M. Roscoe, Springfield, superintend- 
ent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. A delightful tribute to 
one of the best known Boston princi- 
pals was given to Orlendo W. Dim- 
ick, when his teachers of the Wells 
district celebrated his twenty-five 
years of service with them. It took 
the form of a reception and banquet 
at one of the leading hotels, and. an 
elegant gift sent to his home on the 
same day, April 18, 1907. These ex- 
pressions of - affection and _ lovalty 
were most feelingly received, and the 
whole affair, so skilfully managed by 
his teachers with Mrs. Emeline E. 
Durgin as chairman of the commit- 
tee, was most successfully carried 
out. 

The High School Masters’ Club of 
Massachusetts will dine at the Thorn- 
dike hotel, Boston, May 4. Business 
meeting at 12.830. Dinner at 1 o’clock. 
After-dinner topic, general subject: 
“The Place of the High School in the 
Present Trade School Movement”; 
“The Opinion of the Educator,” 
Charles H. Morse, secretary of the 
Massachusetts commission on indus- 
trial education; ‘“*The Need of Indus- 
trial Training,” Frederick Tish, 
president of the American Telegraph 
and Telephone Company: “The Atti- 
tude of Trade Unions Towards _ In- 
dustrial Education.” John P. Meade, 
representative of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, Brockton. Charles 
F. Harper, president, Quincy; Frank 
W. Whitney, secretary, Watertown. 

WORCESTER. The supervisors 
of music in Massachusetts had an in- 
stitute at city hall on April 26. 
Frank Damrosch, Mus. Doc., New 
York, spoke on “The Aim of Instruc- 
tion in Music in the Public Schco!ls,” 
and he was followed by Charles I, 
Rice, supervisor of music, Worcester; 
F. W. Archibald, instructor of music 
in the Salem and Framingham State 
Normal schools; Frederic H. Ripley, 
master, Longfellow school, Boston; 
Miss Mildred 8S. Jones, supervisor of 
music, Northborough, “Music in Rural 
Schools”; Leonard B. Marshall, as- 
sistant director of music, Boston, 
spoke on “Improvement in High 
School Music.” and Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, supervisor of music, Chel- 
sea, spoke on “The Contribution 
of Public School Music to the Social 
Life of the Community.” This is 
one of the prominent departures 
made by the state board under the 
leadership of Secretary George H. 
Martin, 

Dana M. Dustan (Dartmouth, 1880), 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leadin 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., an 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 


25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 wh 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April Ist. 
Teachers College Publications :— 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. * 


EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 


No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 
on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 to August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercial 
Geography, Education (History, 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 
and Rhetoric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, School Administration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information, 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 3, 1907 


A regular session of the University 
with emphasis on graduate work. 

Special courses for teachers, including 
a course in the Elements of Agriculture 
given by Dean Henry of the College of 
Agriculture 

Sum mer Session staff of 46 professors, 
22 instructors, and assistants. 

Location: Madison the Beautiful. 

Tuition fee, $15. 

Send for descriptive bulletin to 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 


Harvard University 
Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 


Summer School of the Michigan 
State Normal College 


The facuity of the Michigan State Normal 
College will offer work in ali its departments 
during the six weeks’ summer school of 1907. 
The library and laboratories will be open, and 
all other facilities of the institution will be 
placed at the disposal of the students. Tui- 
tion fee of $3.00 covers all courses and lectures, 

Tuition will be free to summer school stu- 
dents in all classes of the Conservatory of 
Music pertaining to public school work. 

Summer School begins Monday, June 24 
and closes August 2. Monday, June 24, will 
be classification day. Classes will meet regu- 
larly Tuesday and thereafter. 

Courses offered will be regular, special, and 
general, as follows: 

1. Regular courses, as indicated in the cat 
alogue. 

2. Special courses will be offered in general 
method by members of the faculty and others 
engaged for this purpose. 

pecial courses of six weeks will be offered 
for village and rural school teachers, and for 
those wishing to prepare for examinations 
before county boards or the State Board of 
Education. 

Courses of six weeks will be given in meth 
ods in the various departments. 

Classes in domestic science and art will be 
carried during the entire term. 

The training school will be operated asa 
school of observation under the care of the 
regular critics. 

General Courses. The general lecture 
courses which have proved so popular during 
the last few years will be given again this year. 
These are all free. They will consist of lectures 
on educational themes of interest to teachers 
who seek inspiration, improvement, and ad- 
vancement in their profession, and will be 
ag for the general benefit of the whole 

ody of students. Eminent teachers and lec- 
turers have been engaged for this course. 

Send for catalogue. 


L. H. JONES, President 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Summer 
Quarter, 1907 


First Term, June 15—July 
25; Second Term, July 25— 
August 31 enables students 
to begin regular work with- 
out waiting for the Autumn 
Quarter and affords special 
vacation opportunities for 
teachers. 

Divinity School, Law 
School, School o i Education, 
Rush Medical College (affili- 
ated); Graduate Schools of 
Arts and Literature, Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science; 
Senior and Junior Colleges 
of Arts, Literature, Philos- 
ophy, and Science. 

Forinformation address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of colleg 
grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


July 22, 1907, te 


on request. 


Summer Session of Stout Training Schools 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Eight Courses in Domestic Art and Science. 
ment Unsurpassed. Experienced Teachers. 


Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


August 23, 1907 


Nine Courses in Manual Training. Equip- 
Circular of information giving details sent 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every day 


THAT 


Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Perfect Self 
» B 


Are Indispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. 


From January Ist, 1907, to April Ist, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 


in our business over san 


Overhaul your Books and Stock and send us your order 


THE 


Binders 
inders and 
Transparent Paper 


1e period one year ago. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


one of the best secondary school men 
in New England, having been princi- 
pal of both Monson and Tabor acad- 
emies, is rendering efficient service 
on the school board of this city. It 
is very difficult to find an experienced 
secondary school man who is avail- 
able for such public service. 


READING. On April 24 the su- 
pervision district of Merrimac, Read- 
ing, and Topsfield was dissolved by 
mutual consent to enable Topsfield to 
unite with a neighboring town and 
form a new district and to permit 
Reading to secure the services of 
the superintendent, Melvin A. Stone, 
for a period of three full days per 
week. Immediately after this action 
Merrimac and Reading entered upon 
an arrangement by which Merrimac 


is to have two days’ service and 
Reading three days’ service. The 
salary of the superintendent was 


made the same as before by the tak- 
ing up of the entire amount Topsfield 
has paid under the former arrange- 
ment. Mr. Stone received a unani- 
mous vote from the committee for 
the new combination. He has been 
superintendent at Reading for the 
past eight years and during that time 
has given marked satisfaction both 
to the school committee and to the 
people, receiving each year the unan- 
imous vote of the committee. 
CAMBRIDGE. The Massachu- 
setts Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers met in Cam- 
bridge April 27. D.O. S. Lowell, 
Roxbury Latin School, Boston, read 
a paper on “Esperanto: Its Value as 
a Language Study.” Leo Wiener, 
Harvard College, spoke on the same 
subject. Other topics and speakers 
were “Literature in the High School,” 
Katharine H. Shute, Normal School, 
Boston: “The Submerged Tenth in 
Our High Schools. What Shall be 
Done with It? A Symposium,” by 
George A. Hitehcock, high school, 
Brookline; Charles F. Harper, high 
school, Quincy; E. D. Russell, Clas- 
sical High school, Lynn; W. C. Bates, 
superintendent of schools, Cam- 
bridge; Charles W. Parmenter, Me- 
chanie Arts High School, Boston; 
“Teaching as a Fine Art,’ W. E. 
Huntington, president of Boston 
University: “Student Government in 
College and Secondary Schools,” 
George D. Olds, acting-president of 
Amherst College: Alfred E. Stearns, 
Phillips Academy, Andover. Milford 
8. Power, Dorchester High school, 


Boston, presided, and William F, 
Bradbury, Latin School, Cambridge, 
is the permanent and efficient secre- 
tary. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 493.) 


PEACE IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


The triangular war in Central 
America has come to an end—at 
least for the present. President 
Bonilla of Honduras took refuge in 
Mexico, after his army was worsted 
by the Nicaraguans; but the last that 
was heard of him he was headed 
toward British Honduras, with the 
expectation, it was assumed, of re- 
cuperating for a new venture. The 
Honduran revolutionists, who accom- 
panied the Nicaraguans, have been 
set up as a provisional government, 
with the backing of Nicaragua, and 
Honduran consulates abroad have 
been consolidated with those of Nic- 
aragua. The peace negotiations be- 
tween Nicaragua and Salvador, which 
were opened through the friendly 
mediation of American officials, were 
halted for a while by a demand 
which Nicaragua made for a money 
indemnity; but it was probably felt 
that the exaction of an indemnity 
after such episedes would constitute 
a bad precedent in a region where 
wars and revolutions are so fre juent, 
and the demand was abandoned, and 
a peace treaty signed. The outside 
world still knows little as to what 
the disturbance was all about. 


SPANISH POLITICS. 
One peculiarity of Spanish polities 


is that whatever the party in power 
may be when an election is ordered, 
it is pretty sure to get itself a major- 
ity somehow when the election takes 
place. It is therefore no surprise to 
learn that, at the elections just held 
for the Cortes, the Conservatives have 
secured a majority almost exactly 
the same as was gained by the Lib- 


erals at the last general election, 
when it was a Liberal ministry 
which was in power. This means 


that the war upon the church, which 
was begun by the Liberals with con- 
siderable vehemence, will be sus- 
pended until some issue in the Cor- 
tes compels the substitution of a 
Liberal for a Conservative ministry. 
When that comes to pass, the Liberal 
ministry will procure the election of 
anew Cortes of its own political 
complexion and so the game will go 
on, unless it is interrupted by some 
unusual demonstration of the forces, 
—socialist, anarchist, or Carlist,— 
which are wholly hostile to the pres- 
ent order of things. 


The experienced motorman, when 
he has heard the conductor shout: 
“Move up forward, please!’ tuiree 


times, helps things out by putting on 
the brake suddenly. Then the pas- 
sengers move up.—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 


BATHOS. 


“Beautiful snow!” the poet sang, 
And the people sighed: hush!’ 
The very next day there came a thaw, 
And the people said: “Oh, slush!” 
—Somerville Journal. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


‘he Cross Illustrated Lectures 


SPLENDID DELIVERY. 


Special terms to schools and graduating classes. During the month of June Mr. Cross is 
open to engagements for educational and commencement addresses. 


For terms and dates, address 


GEORGE N., CROSS, A. M., 


132 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 


ES Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth. $3.00. 


IR D 914 pages. 
110 colored illustrations. 
00K 272 black and white illustrations. 
THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 


Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


and CERTIPICATES for Public and 


Private Schools, Colleges and Societies. 
Shock, and special dengne “FILLING 
SPECIALTY. ustrated catalog 


samples free. 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y, 
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TAXATION IN COLLEGE TOWNS. 


COLLEGE TOWNS HAVE 


NO HIGHER TAX-RATES THAN NON- 


COLLEGE TOWNS. 


1905. 


1905. 1905, 1905 and 1906. January 1, 

Population,1 assessable Prop.2 Tax Rate.2 Exempted Prop.g 

Cambridge ...... 97,4384 $103,845,600 $19.00 $18.60 $25,377,063 
Fall River ......105,762 81,754,247 18.80 18.40 2,764,000 
Worcester ......128,135 120,865,502 17.00 16.60 5,922,900 
Lowell ........-. 94,889 71,632,643 20.20 19.60 3,119,751 
Lawrence ....... 70,050 46,285,468 16.80 16.00 1,529,625 
Springfield ...... 73,540 80,904,477 15.40 15.00 3,619,193 
New Bedford ... 74,362 64,349, 661 19.40 18.40 2,436,860 
Amherst ........ 5,313 3,599,900 16.25 16.25 2,909,099 
4,398,210 19.7 18.00 214.074 
Easthampton .... 6,808 8,781,772 17.00 17.00 583,735 
South Hadley ... 5,054 2,529,372 21.00 16.50 1,553,850 
Northampton ... 19,957 12,739,859 17.00 16.50 4,416.607 
North Adams ... 22,150 14,862,527 22.00 20.00 847,000 
Pittsfield ....... 25,001 18,330,223 18.50 18.50 1,446,754 
Medford ........ 19,686 21,240, 150 21.40 20.20 1,119,700 
Andover ........ 6,632 5,902,668 16.00 17.50 1,873,061 
North Andover .. 4,614 4,462,302 17.50 18.00 64,200 
Methuen ........ 8,676 5,178, 157 19.30 19.00 118,050 
Amesbury ...... 8,840 5,6 .227 17.70 18.80 882,692 
Saugus ......... 6,253 4,555, 686 18.70 19.80 77,358 
Danvers ......-. O08 5,341,280 18.00 19.20 234,608 
Rockport ....... 4,447 3,051,252 21.00 18.00 67,000 
Williamstown ... 4,425 8,035,747 18.80 18.70 2,120,208 
1,918, 865 18.382 18.05 59,725 
8,017, 700 14.70 15.70 93,650 
Provincetown ... 4,362 1,928,920 20.00 19.50 50,000 
Monson ......... 4,344 1,698,168 16.20 17.00 245,618 
Belmont ........ 4,860 5,602,650 19.90 18.00 1,664,629 
Lexington ...... 4,530 5,957,670 20.40 19.00 131,950 
Needham ....... 4,284 4,508,731 18.00 18.50 76.455 
Warren ......... 4,300 1,762, 743 21.50 19.60 105,300 


1]Massachusetts census of 1995. 


2Massachusetts Public Document No. 19 of 1905; official returns on file with the Secretary of 


the Commonwealth. 


3Report of Massachusetts Tax Commissioner, for the year ending December 31, 1904. 


Japanese Imperial Edict to Students 


Following is the Japanese official 
translation of a recent imperial edict 
-on education, issued for the benefit of 
students (Juju-Tsushin):— 

“Know ye, our subjects: Our im- 
perial ancestors have founded our 
empire on a basis broad and ever- 
lasting and have firmly and deeply 
implanted virtue. Our subjects, ever 
united in loyalty and filial piety, 
have from generation to generation 
illustrated the beauty thereof. This 
is the glory of the fundamental char- 
acter of our empire, and herein also 
lies the source of our education. Ye, 
our subjects, be filial to your parents; 
affectionate to your brothers and sis- 
ters: as husbands and wives be har- 
monious; as friends, true; bear your- 
selves in modesty and moderation; 
extend your benevolence to all; pur- 
sue learning and cultivate arts, and 
thereby develop intellectual faculties 
and perfect moral powers; further- 
more, advance public good and pro- 
mote common interests; always re- 
spect the constitution and observe 
the laws; should emergency arise, of- 
fer yourselves courageously to the 
state: and thus guard and maintain 
the prosperity of our imperial throne 
ecoeval with heaven and earth. So 
shall ye not only be our good and 
faithful subjects, but render illus- 
trious the best traditions of your 
forefathers. 

“The way here set forth is indeed 
the teaching bequeathed by our im- 
perial ancestors, to be observed alike 
by their descendants and their sub- 
jects, infallible in all ages and true in 
all places. It is our wish to lay it to 
heart in all reverence, in common 
with you, our subjects, that we may 
all thus attain to the same virtue. 


The thirtieth day of the tenth month 
of the twenty-third year of Meiji.” 
(Imperial sign manual. Imperial 
seal.) 

A characteristic document of a 
characteristic people. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the Jour- 

NAL OF EDUCATION as complete as possi- 

ble the editor asks for the co-operation of 

college authorities. Properly authenticated 

news will be printed each week of changes in 

college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 


The next annual teachers’ confer- 
ence at Dartmouth College will be 
held in May, under the direction of 
the departments of chemistry and 
physics. 

The various fraternities recently 
chose their freshman delegations. In 
previous years this ceremony has 
taken place in the fall. 

President Schurman of Cornell 
has appointed Professor Wilder to 
represent Cornell at the Interna- 
tional Zoological congress which 
meets in Boston in August. Dr, 
Wilder will also contribute to the 
forthcoming Agassiz memorial num- 
ber of the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine a paper on his recollections of 
Agassiz, under whom he was student 
and assistant for five years. Profes- 
sor Albee has been elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
Philosophical Association. 


DeWolfe Fiske Lease. 


The DeWolfe Fiske Company, 
which has for so many years been es- 
tablished at the Archway bookstore, 


501 


on Washington street, has leased for 
a long-term the entire building at 14 
to 20 Franklin street, next to the cor- 
ner of Washington. The property 
consists of a four-story building, 
covering about 3,350 square feet ~- of 
land, at the side of which the new 
Washington-street subway entrance 
is being completed. The premises 
are to be entirely remodeled by the 
DeWolfe Fiske Company and ar- 
ranged as a thoroughly modern es- 
tablishment. The DeWolfe Fiske 
Company and its immediate prede- 
cessors, as proprietors of the Arch- 
way bookstore, have been established 
in Boston for over forty years, hav- 
ing been in their present quarters for 
thirty years. 


A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood Sg 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup, and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of “Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union Sq,, 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Is a monthly professional magazine for 
the progressive Teacher, Principal, and 
Superintendent, presenting the latest 
ideas on educational theory and practice 
in American schools. 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE 
Newsy, Practical, Reliable, Helpful 
Special Departments 


Best to be Found — Choice paragraphs 
from many sources for the busy teacher. 

What Educators Think— Brief editorial 
comment by prominent schoolmen on 
important phases of education. 

Pedagogical Digest — Abstracts and re- 
views of the more important educational 
articles appearing in the current maga- 
zines. 


Outline Questions of Required Bngtlish 
Tests 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 A YEAR 


Write for sample copy 


NEW YORK EDUCATION COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


EMERSON College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President. 


The largest school of Oratory, Liter- 
ature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a 
ow ledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression, whether as a creative 
thinker or an A 
beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Graduates are 
sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 
cal Culture, Dramatic Art, Lit- 
erature. Pedagogy. 27th year 
opens Tuesday, Sept. 24th, 1907. 
Address 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK, 


BoyDEN, A. 
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£02 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHERS AGENCY 


cities Sup Fox 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies (on 


4 Ashburten Pi. 
New York, N 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington. “1508 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio any 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 coher Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld 
For Results 


101 Tremont St. 
none excel the Boston, Mass. 
Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © strect, Botton 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 geyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


SCIENCE 
For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 


212 S. Second Street, Rockford, III. 
TEACHERS’ 


WOODWARD 


Positions Waiting. 311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


Correspondence Solicited, 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE, IDAHO 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pacific Slope and Great be rsd el + highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Special 
rates to rural teachers. If interested,address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 


WRITE U WHEN YOU NEED A TEACHER 


WHEN YOU NEED A POSITION 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 


F. H. CLARK, Mgr. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 

English Literature in the G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1:50 
Signs and Portents in the Far East. 2.50 
Classroom Bagley The Macmillan Co., 1.25 
The Spirit of American Smith 1.25 
‘The Short Story... .-.. Albright 
Making a Newspaper Given Henry Holt & Co., 1.50 
As The Hague Ordains......... ’ 1.50 
Scott’s Quentin Durward Brutref Ed. -JGinn & Co. Boston 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village Pound{Ed 
Outlines and Studies to Accompany Myer’s 

Medizval and Modern History..........--- Leadbetter 
Laboratory andFieldManual of & Davis ‘ .80 
THE Cave Boy... D. & Co., N. Y. 40 
Half Hours in Southern History..... at Hall ohnson Pub. Co., Rich’d —— 

d Dictiona emen- 
Laird & Lee, Chicago 25 
The Training o the Human Plant............. . Burbank The Century Co., 60 
Acadian Reminiscences: » Voorhies The Palmer Co., 1.00 


UNIVERGICY Mite for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING? 427 Information, 


> 27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. « 


N. B. Dept. 250 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues address 
e Principal, J; ASBURY PITMAN. 


NORMAL FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 

y. Especial attention is 
called to the ~ of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


address the Principal, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The May number of Everybody's 
is full of good reading. Staggering 
to our matter-of-course ideas on the 
punishment of crime is Brand Whit- 
lock’s article, “What Good Does It 
Do?” Leroy Scott describes his re- 
cent sojourn among the Russian ter- 
rorists in an article of unusual per- 
sonal and dramatic interest. The 
career of George Westinghouse, a 
fascinating narrative, is the second 
of the “Romances of Success.” Er- 

yy 
nest Thompson Seton contributes one 
of his intimate animal studies. and 
there is an eminently readable ar- 
ticle on “Modern Masters of Mus‘e.’ 
The fiction is of unusual excellence. 


—‘Henry James—in His 
Country’” is a study, in the May 
Putnam's, of the effect upon the 
American press of the recent sojourn 
of Mr. James in America after an 
absence of Inany years, during which 
he has made er home in England. 
The writer, H. Dwight, is a great 
admirer of the novelist; 
and his comments upon these uews- 
paper criticisms are by no means 
lacking in humor. 


Own 


—In the May number of the Cen- 
tury begin David Homer Bates’s rem- 
iniscences of “Lincoln in the Tele- 
graph Office,” which promise new 
light on a_ phase of President Lin- 
coln’s daily life during the war hith- 
erto little considered. Other notable 
features are “Railway Disasters at 
Night.” by George M. Stratton, pro- 
fessor of experimental psychology 
and director of the psychological |nab- 
oratory at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity: a sketch of Jamestown by 
Thomas Nelson Page: more “Stories 
of Whistler,” pny Otto Bacher, friend 
and companion of the great artist in 
his Venetian days; and Ernest Rhys’s 
“William Sharp and Fiona Macleod.” 
The two strong serial® Frances 
Hodgson Burnett's “The Shuttle” and 


Elizabeth Robin's’ “Come and Find 
Me,” are rivals in interest; and there 
are short stories by Will Adams, 


Margherita Arlina Hamm, 
bot Campbell, 
and L. R. 


Mary Tal- 
Maude Egerton King, 
Elder. 


NOT EMULATIVE 


Mrs. Knicker—“I want you to beat 
this rug.” 

Weary Willie—‘Can't do it, 
I ain’t got any as good.”— 
Sun. 


mum; 
New York 


MIXED RELATIONS. 


Uncle—‘So you want to break off 
your engagement with him, eh, Molly. 
Well, that’s simple enough. Send 
him back the ring.” 

Molly—‘Yes; but I can’t for the 
life of me remember which ring is 
his.”—Pick-Me-Up. 


> 


A little girl whose mother was 
dead and whose father lived in Bos- 
ton, and whom she had hardly seen, 
was. asked in Sunday school where 
Wwe went when we died. Her answer 
was: “I don’t know. My mother 
went to heaven, but my father went 
to Boston.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S 
Two popular players who are play- 
ing a limited engag 
ville presenting one of 
lightful sketches 
among the 


in vaude- 
the most de-! 
written will be 
good things on the Keith 


rement 


theatre bill for next week. The 
plavers are Grace Filkins, one of the 
best actresses on the American stage 


to-day, and James Horne, 
leading man with * 


well known 
The Soudan” 


asia 


and “The Cotton King’ among 
couspicuous successes in New Eng- 
Jand. “A Proper Lmpropriety,” from 
the facile pen of Augustus Thomas, 
is the clever Comedietta they are to 
present. Among the hits in 
the early part of the current season 
nohe Was more pronounced than that 


Edwards, the great 
English ventriloquist. He has dupli- 
cated that hit throughout the country 
and will now have the credit of beinz 
» of the very few actors to play a 
return engagement at Weith’s 
One of the first of the big 
“virl acts” produced for vaudeville 
Was MeMahon’s Minstrel Maids and 
Watermelon Girls, and Tim MeMa- 
hon, its clever originator, has suc- 
ceeded in keeping it thoroughly up 
with the times. so much so that. it 
has become a standard attraction. It 
is filled with new features. Jack 
Norworth, “The College Boy,” one of 
the cleverest of monolog Collins | 
and Hart, in an absurdly funny triv- 
esty on athletic acts: Donald and 
Carson, who present a novelty in t'e 
way of a Scotch sketch; MeMahon 
and Chappelle, conversational 
skit: the Three Roses, in a delightful 
musieal novelty; Eddie Mack, the 
baseball dancer: Muller, Chunn and 
Muller. hoop rollers; Josie Allen, 
“The Cowboy Girl’: the Rice broth 
horizontal bar comiques: 
nor, Saunders and company in a com- 
edy sketch, and the 
complete the bill. 


achieved by Tom 


season. 


ists: 


ers, 


PEPPERY. 
‘What 


Crusty— 
dressipg 

Justin—“Goodness, man, how do 
you expect me to keep up with whit 
women are wearing 7°—Florida 
Times-Union. 


is this mayonnaise 


She—"I] saw you in the street car 
the other evening, Mr. Saxby.” 

He—"Did vou? Why, I didn't see 
vou.” 

She—"T suppose not. I was stand- 
ing up.’—Somerville Journal. 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 


while teething with perfect success. | 


It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug-. 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teac h sue- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner ‘ith St., New York. relephone, 
68 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 
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AGENCIES 


DESIRABLE: as some Teachers’ Agency work js, good agencies suffer because there are 80 
| many irresponsible agencies that inform multitudcs of teachers of real or sup- 
posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
| agencies. In 1899 C ol.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers through 
us, and was so surprised to get only recommendations of suitable candidates that he has ap- 
plie d tous every year since ; this month he AGENC President Teekel of the Union Springs 
las engaged three teachers through this Board of Education came in last week for 
tiree teachers, ‘‘ 1am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,” he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were e: gaged by long distance telephone, 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled, as those he has entrusted to 
us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is particularly WORK 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 

/ BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUPFALO, N.Y. 


THE 


BREWER 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Famfises 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, of every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
| LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities, in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER V ACANCIES, Year Book free- 

70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. PRATT enue. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND €OLLEGE BURF HICAGO 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing capulabhenie. 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good untilclose of season of 1907 8. Write for circular and blanks to- day. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pay ing $60 to $70 per month. For sets al 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 16438 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ 
Henry Sabin 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 


00000000 
| | We have unequaled facilities for placing teach i 3 
3 Winship | 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. 
Agency | ALVIN F. PEASE. 


- + Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 


BIG DEMAND YOU 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ARTHUR B. FURNER Established 1880. put our successful record of Over 27 
GEORGE M. DOWNING years back of you. Let us place you. Write to-day. 
| Proprietors 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th 


Return August 26 or Sept. 5th ‘ $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


«A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical! principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, ~ - - - Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


— oR — 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skil! have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public. 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


**T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.’—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
HARVARD. 


“IT sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”’-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 

‘*T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.”’-— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


“IT only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop- 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 


‘“*It is chock full of information from title to tinis.’’—SuPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


‘*] wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.” — STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


‘The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’’— CHANCELLOR 
FULTON, U. OF Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.’”-— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 


times; they instinctively like anything that moves ’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75¢ per copy, according to the binding. 
Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 
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